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Farmer’s Hymn. 


Gop of the hills and verdant plains, 
I bless thy ruling hand— 

For drifting snows and gentle rains, 
Are sent by thy command. 


The opening Spring is deck’d with green, 
With each delightful flower, 

And every leaf and bud that’s seen, 
Bears impress of thy power. 


The ripening summer’s burning sun— 
The winter’s piercing cold— 

The changing seasons as they run, 
Thy wisdom, Lord, unfold. 


The joy that centres in my cot, 
No less thy wisdom owns ;— 
With rural happiness my lot, 
I cannot envy thrones. 


Love dwells within my peaceful breast, 
At every morning’s dawn— 

And when the sun sinks in the west, 
My cares are all withdrawn. 


Although secluded from the mart 
Where crowd the thoughtless gay— 

Wherein the scenes that vex the heart, 
Men waste their lives away. 


Besides the hill the purling brook— 
Glad nature’s fond retreat— 
With gratitude to Thee I look, 
And songs of joy repeat. 


For lot so blest, my voice I raise, 
Almighty God, to thee ;— 

Thou needest not an angel’s praise, 
Much less such praise from me. 


But I will bless thy bounteous hand, 
For all thy gifts bestowed ;— 

Before my heart could understand : 
Ten thousand thanks I owed. 





Changes of Time. 
BY J. N. M, 

As we are now entering upon a new 
year, it is highly proper that we cherish 
a few reflections on the mutations of 
fortune, and the brevity of human life. 
A very pleasant field is opened for our 
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meditations in the following beautiful 
article from a Baltimore paper. 

To fancy one’s self standing on some 
immense rock in the midst of time’s 
ocean, watching the long, smooth waves, 
and the rough heaving billows as they 
sweep alternately about its base, creep- 
ing softly and slowly like the song of 
the flatterer around the feelings of the 
credulous, or dashing with angry and 
frightful violence, like the bitter invec- 
tives of the furious declaimer upon the 
heart of the timid, is the fitful contem- 
plation of the feverish existence of man. 
Scenes and circumstances, varying as 
the winds that blow over the earth, mark 
his history with a continual succession 
of change. At times, the smooth sea’s 
quiet roll invites him onward; mirrored 
in the deep wave of the future are ten 
thousand beauties, hung like beacon 
lights before the gaze of the anxious 
watcher ; allured by the brightness and 
brilliancy of the prospect he rushes to 
their enjoyment, reckless of the dark 
clouds that drapery the horizon behind 
them ; one by one he grasps his fancied 
pleasures and finds them bubbles, that 
were bursting while he was pursuing 
them. Scattered around him are the 
fragments of his former hopes, and he 
sees them not; his reducing mirror is 
still before him, and the certainties of 
the present are left neglected and unat- 
tended to, that his imagination may feast 
upon the expectation of future bliss ; 
again and again he is disappointed, and 
again he pursues the fleeting phantom. 


|The teachings of experience, like} the 


warning voice of a careful monitor, ar- 
rest him for a moment, but with the 
reality, passes away the lesson, and he 
remains as vulnerable as ever, ‘‘ he re- 
solves and re-resolves, then dies the 
same;”’ his dreams are too gay, too 
pleasant to be driven from his mind, 
and he hugs them as closely to his 





heart, as if his being’s end and aim 
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depended on their coming. Frailty is 
stamped upon the very nature of man, 
and his most exalted works must crum- 
ble into nothingness. Philosopher and 
fool must mingle in one common wreck. 
The man whose genius was like ada- 
mant, with the multitude who were of 
low understanding, has passed away ; 
alike they have slumbered in the idiotey 
of death, and their wasting mortality 
proclaims to all the living, the equality 
to which they shall be reduced in the 
grave. 

Kingdoms, empires and cities have 
been raised, they have flourished for a 
season, and where are they? ‘The 
works of the wise and the opinions of 
the great have swam awhile the ocean’s 
tide, and where are they? Kingdoms 
have been destroyed, empires have been 
prostrated, and cities levelled with the 
dust. The works and opinions of men 
have undulated, are undulating still, and 
during life’s mutation will continue to 
shift and change and beat about, until 
bounded by the far off shores of the 
eternal world. Learning has stalked 
through the earth, supported by the 
rocky wall of power, and talent has 
sometimes swayed the sceptre of un- 
trammelled domination. Architecture 
has almost pierced her head to the 
clouds, and science has winged her wi- 
dening way, and filled the world with 
theory and speculation ; but moral earth- 
quakes have scattered desolation around, 
and wrapped in ruin the proudest and 
most boasted works of human wisdom. 
The mighty efforts of the mighty have 
been buried in the tomb of ages, and 
after years have dug them up from their 
long resting, and given them with in- 
creased light and beauty to their succes- 
sors; like the immense hecatombs of 
ancient times, they darkened the earth 
with the smoke of their prostration ; 
and have only lain for awhile buried in 
the rubbish of years, to gather strength 
and be resuscitated in dazzling splendor. 
Talent, like the Phenix, has arisen 
from the fires that consumed her, and 
with learning at her heels, has rolled 
onward, like the flood of many waters, 
breaking down every thing that opposes, 
and triumphing over every opposition. 








Architecture, aided by the light of sci- 
ence, has re-lit her waning fires—she 
has lifted up her fallen piles, and boasts 
that her cap-stone will ere long be 
brought forth with shouting; but what 
she will be time must write—once her 
prospects were buoyant as the hopes of 
youth, and she fell, and her pride may 
again be humbled. ‘Time mutilates the 
loftiest works of human skill, and the 
pride of man has perished amid its 
storms, or wasted like crumbling fanes 
away in its sluggish calms; its worn 
sea-tide rests not a moment, it bears 
along with equal force the giddy and 
the gay, the weary and the disconsolate, 
and ever and anon hides them, with all 
their hopes and fears, in the depth of 
its boundless and ever rolling billow. 
Man is perishable, and like himself are 
all his works; eternity is not his gift, 
and the operations of his arm, though 
they may be beautiful while they last, 
like the summer-cloud must melt away. 
He steps upon the stage of action, the 
proud lord of all created nature; he 
erects his pillars of brass and marble 
statues, that continue for ages, and seem 
to bid defiance to the ravages of the 
destroyer; he rears up the towering 
monument to perpetuate his greatness, 
and tells the tempest and storm to beat 
it down if they be able; he sinks amid 
his glory, and his sons and successors 
with tearful eyes view the wasting away 
of all his works. [!n the full tide of his 
zeal he builds a church and dedicates it 
to the living God; ‘*now,”’ says he, 
‘‘with the armies of heaven upon my 
side, my labor shall last forever;’’ and, 
as though he had entered the dwelling 
place of a Deity, and by his good works 
bribed him to sustain him, he exultingly 
cries out to the destroyer, ‘* Thus far 
shalt thou come, but no farther ; beze at 
this temple’s base shall thy proud waves 
be stayed.”’ But time! triumphant 
time! he comes either in the still small 
voice, or like an avalanche from the 
eternal hills, and the proud effort, to- 
gether with the prince that planned it, 
are buried in one unceremonious waste. 
But more than these ; he has erected the 
temple of fame, and upon its heaven- 
ward arch he has inscribed the burning 
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letters of immortality ; he has blown up 
the enduring flame of his own renown, 
and after ages have been illumed by its 
light ; he has climbed the slippery steep 
of literature, and from her wide spread 
arena has looked abroad unto all the 
world; he has counted and named the 
stars ; seanned the orbits of a thousand 
planets, and marked the revolutions of 
the great centre of the solar system, 
like a blazing beacon, whose flame is 
gathering from the four quarters of the 
earth; his deeds are held out to the 
gaze of the universe and the admiration 
of celestial intelligence, but to expire 
amidst the halo of his hard earned glory, 
is the consummation of his highest hopes 
and the end of his fondest expectations ; 
he cannot rescue from ruin one single 
performance, or bring back the faintest 
breath of life; all his days have been 
spent in forming and fashioning anew 
the wonderful works of an all powerful 
Creator, end the best operation he ever 
accomplished was nothing more than 
the transformation of the material placed 
into his hands; one jot or one tittle has 
not been added since the Almighty 
spoke from chaos this mundane fabric, 
perfect then in all its parts, forming a 
wondrous whole; so it has remained, 
and through the changes of six thousand 
years, and the decomposition, over and 
over again, of the flowers and herbs 
and fruits and animals, that lived and 
glowed and died upon its surface, the 
rolling away of the tides, and the burst- 
ing of volcanoes, the evaporation of 
fluids and melting of clouds, it has con- 
tinued the same in quantity; and the 
untiring efforts of man, though repeated 
and continued through every hour since 
its creation, has mutilated its surface, 
comparatively but little deeper than his 
own grave shall be; but the conclusion 
of the whole matter is, the worm shall 
feed upon man’s mortality and then turn 
itself to the dust from whence man was 
taken. Where then is the boast of 
human greatness? the pride and power 
of the arm that wrought such stupen- 
dous operations? The worm has it all, 


and banquets upon the brain that con- 
ceived, and the hand that executed the 
astonishing design. 


And where are to 





be found all these mighty efforts of hu- 
man skill? Alas! for them, history’s 
page is all that tells that ever they had 
been. Shall we search among the deso- 
lations of ‘Thebes for her hundred gates 
of brass, of iron, and of wood—where 
are her chariots, her horsemen, and her 
million warriors? Where are the Ba- 
bel worshipers with their high and 
haughty determinations ?’—they whose 
resolve it was to raise a temple to the 
skies, whose summit should peer into 
some planetary world, to bring down to 
earth the tidings of the doings of the 
celestial spheres—where are they now ? 
they who dared to defy the very Deity 
himself, and attempted to measure pow- 
ers with the lord of hosts? Where are 
Rome and Greece, and Babylon and 
Tyre and Syria and Sidon and Persia? 
Where is Jerusalem with her costly 
temple and brazen gates? Alas! time 
the destroyer has laid his hand and his 
scythe upon them all, and the echo of 
the question has reverberated through 
ages of the past—where are they? and 
future years will only roll on the sound 
—where are they ? 





Horticultural. 

Strawberry beds, made in August 
and September, should be kept clear of 
weeds, and hoed if the ground becomes 
hard; cut away all runners if the vines 
‘attempt to make any. Old beds should 
also be kept free from grass and weeds, 
and all superfluous runners cut off.— 
Plants in pots, for forcing, should be 
placed in a frame. 

Raspberries, Currants, &¢. may be 
removed the latter part of this month 
with safety. 

Peach stones, plum stones, and other 
fruit tree seeds, should be sown this 
month or early next. 

Pruit trees, of all kinds, may be 
safely removed this month, and when 
there is much planting to do, it will be 
better to begin now than to wait until 
spring.—Hort. Mag. Oct., 1839. 








He who would acquire a knowledge 
of the world, must arrange and analyze 
in private the experience he has collec- 
ted in the crowd. 
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Improved Prairie Plough. 
Every man acquainted with the fer- 
tile west, knows that one of the most 
serious difficulties the settler on the 
prairie lands has to encounter in the 
way of immediate profit, is the difficulty 


of breaking up the strong and close turf 


which has been forming for ages. With 
the common plough ten or twelve oxen 
are required, and even then it is a work 
of difficulty to break the multitude of 
roots, as thick as the finger, that pene- 
trate the soil. Mr. Ellsworth in his} 
book rates the expense of breaking up 
prairie at $2 25 per acre. He says :— 

‘‘ The expense would be lessened by 
the increased value of young cattle 
taught to work during the process.— 
Two old and well trained yokes, one to 
lead, and the other at the plough, with| 


four or five pair of young cattle in the} 


middle, constituted a most efficient 
team. An advance on each yoke of 
steers may be obtained on the comple-} 
tion of the work from fifteen to twenty 
dollars, ’’ 

A writer in the New Yorker, who 
signs himself a ‘* Western Man,”’ gives 
the following statement of beginning 
farming in Illinois : 

‘** Unimproved land may be purchased 
in Illinois, at from three to five dollars 
per acre. It will cost $2 50 per acre to 
break smooth prairie. Ordinarily the 
first crop of corn is from 10 to 15 
bushels per acre; the second erop thirty 
bushels ; and the third fifty bushels per 
acre; and after that by cultivation it 
may be increased to eighty bushels. It 
requires one year for the turf to rot, 
lying precisely as it is turned over, and 
the corn put in either with the axe,* or 
dropped in between the furrows. The 
second year it is cross ploughed. ‘The 
amount of team necessary to break, is 
from 8 to 12 yoke of cattle, worked four! 
abreast; but two yoke is sufficient to 
cross plough, varying with the soil.” 





* We have seen beautiful fields of corn, 
grown in Western New York, put in with}, 
the axe. A single blow was struck into} 
the deep vegetable mould, the corn drop- 
ped, and the hole closed with the heel of 
the shoe. Corn so planted has averaged 
66 bushels per acre 





The necessity of having something 
done to lessen the quantity of team re- 
quired, and of consequence the expense 
of breaking up, was therefore apparent, 
and an improvement in the construction 
of the plough seemed most likely to 
accomplish this end. Mr. Dutcher, 
whose ploughs have proved so excellent 
for ordinary purposes, was induced to 
turn his attention to the subject; and at 
the last Fair of the American Institute 
he presented one, which bids fair to 
prove all that can be desired as a break- 
ing up plough, the purpose for which it 
was designed. Mr. Dutcher, who re- 
‘sides in New York, in his letter to the 
Institute, thus describes his improved 
plough : 

‘‘ The prairies of the west are covered 
with a heavy growth of grass, peculiar 
to that country, the roots of which ex- 
tend downwards 12 or 15 inches, and 
ure as large as a man’s finger, and very 
tough, forming a thick sward, too deep 
to plough to the bottom, hence they 
must be cut off by the share of the 
plough. In order to do this the share 
must be thin and sharp; this renders it 
necessary for the ploughman to keep a 
file constantly with him while plough- 
ing, to sharpen his ploughshare. The 
share that is now in use, costs eight 
dollars, and lasts but one season; the 
mould side of this plough is wood, 
which causes it to run heavy ; whereas 
my improved prairie plough is compo- 
sed of cast iron, both the mould and 
land side, and is so constructed as to be 
adapted to the reception of the share 
which is composed of a cast steel plate 
less than one fourth of an inch thick, 
and from six to seven inches wide.— 
This thin plate is over two feet long, 
and is attached to the under side of the 
mould and land side, forming an angle 
with them both, and is secured to the 
wing of the mould side, by means of 
three bolts, the heads of which are 
counter sunk in the bottom of the plate 
or share; thus extending perpendicu- 
larly upwards, through the mould side, 
and are secured upon the face of the 
‘mould side by nuts and screws. This 
share has two rows of holes, so that 
when it is worn one-fourth of its width, 
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it is removed forward into the second| 
tier of holes, 
longer as at first; thus wearing it quite 
out. ‘This share costs three dollars, 
and will last twice as long as the one 
now in use—that costs eight dollars, 
making a saving in two seasons of $13.) 
The ends of the bolts in the face of the 
mould side, are covered up with an iron 
plate formed for that purpose. All the 
wearing part of the plough, being of 
cast metal, the friction is diminished 
one-fourth, and much less strength of | 
team is required for its draught. Both 
these savings cannot be estimated at less 
than forty or fifty dollars a year in favor 
of this plough. These ploughs are used 
with wheels, and take a furrow of from 
eighteen to twenty inches, sometimes 
more. ‘The depth of the furrow is 
usually three inches, and some prefer it 
less.” 











To Destroy the Black Grub. 

Mr. ‘Tucker—In your September! 
No. of the Farmer, I notice the article! 
“ Black Grub, or Cut Worm.” The 
remedies therein prescribed appearing 
rather inefficient, as they require too 
much time and labor, and thinking it 
probable I can give you some informa- 
tion on the subject, by which others 
may be benefited, will advise you of | 
the means made use of in this country, 
to destroy them. 

We have, like most others, resorted 
to most of the means recommended in. 
your article above alluded to, but with 
little or no effect. Breaking up the 
ground late in the fall, or during warm 
spells in the winter, that the eggs from. 
which they generate may be thrown) 
near the surface and freeze, is the most 
effectual means. One of my neighbors. 
wishing to try the experiment, broke up 
one of his fields—adjoining a field of, 
another neighbor, which were separated 
only by a common worm fence-—during 
warm spells in the winter, when the 
ground ploughed during the day would 
freeze over night. ‘The spring follow- 
ing, he again broke up the ground and 
planted it in corn, but not a ‘Cut Worm 
was to be seen the whole season; while 
his neighbor, who ridiculed the idea of | 


| 





breaking up ground in the winter to 


ch!|prevent the Cut Worms from destroying 


corn, broke up his in the spring, and 
planted it also in corn; but what was 
his surprise when he saw his field filled 
with Cut Worms, and his corn almost to- 
tally destroyed, while the adjoining field 
of his neighbor remained unmolested. 
This experiment has been tried by 
several farmers, and always with suc- 
cess. J. A. J. Pe 
Illivois, Oct, 10th, 1838. 





Beet Root Sugar. 

A rrienp has politely furnished us 
with some information in relation to the 
experiments which are now making in 
French Flanders with the beet root. 
The extraction of sugar from the beet 
root is there carried on to a very con- 
siderable extent. ‘The following trans- 
lation, which our friend has made from 
a paper published at Lille, in the north 
of Flanders, may be interesting to many 
of our readers : 

‘‘'The greatest enemy to the beet 
root, is the frost. We owe to science 
a new discovery which will enable us 
to contend victoriously with it—it is the 
result of analysis and repeated experi- 
ments. 

It is ascertained most positively, that 
the beet root contains 85 parts of water, 
10 of sugar, 2 1-2 of alluminous sub- 


jstance, and 2 1-2 of woody substance. 


The full growth of the beet root, it is 
well known now, does not add any 
th ry to its proportions of sugar, and 
therefore it is not necessary to wait for 
its full maturity to gather it; on the 
contrary, it will be advantageous to ga- 
ther it when arrived to three-fourths of 
its maturity. By analysing beet roots 
of different degrees of maturity, the 
same results as those specified above 
will be found. 

The benefits arising from this disco- 
very, are: 

Ist. That those who devote them- 
selves to the cultivation of the beet root, 
to extract sugar from it, may gather it 
before frost time. 

2d. That the Silos, in which the best 


roots are kept, may be dispensed with, 


and save a great expense. 
12 
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3d. ‘That the seed might be sown| 
thicker, since the size of the beet root 
does not add anything to its sweetening 
qualities. | 

4th. That the gathering of the beet, 
root being made sooner than formerly,| 
will give more time to prepare the land) 
for the crop of the following year, be-) 
fore winter. | 

5th. That one will be enabled to 
gather the beet roots according to his 
wants, for the extraction of sugar, since 
any degrees of maturity will do as. 


well.”—Buffalo Com. Adv. 





From the Farmers’ Register. 

Oats Not an Exhausting Crop. 

Oats (all agree) are to be preferred) 
to rye, being a spring crop, and on that 
account less liable to be destroyed by 
the chinch bug. But fears are enter- 
tained by many persons that oats ex- 
haust land more than any other small| 
grain. Now, sir, this is a mere preju- 
dice, for no one can assign a good rea- 
son for the opinion. ‘l'aking a different 
view of the matter, and wishing to test 
its correctness by an experiment, [ eight 
years ago determined to put a piece of 
land in oats every year during my life, 
or the land’s. I sowed this devoted 
(as some of my neighbors thought) 
piece of land six years in succession in 
oats, and the seventh year (1838,) think- 
ing it a little too foul for oats, put it in’ 
com. ‘This year it was in wheat. I 
shall put it next year to its former occu- 
pation, and continue the crop of oats on 
it to the end of the chapter. If any) 
injury has been done to this field, by 
the six years successive crops of oats, I 
have been unable to discover it, but on 
the contrary think the improvement 
evident. I should mention that the land, 
was grazed during the interval of rest, 
which was very improper, and that it 
was never fallowed but in the spring.| 
Hereafter it shall not be grazed, and the’ 
fallow will be in the fall. Under this 
latter treatment I expect great improve- 
ment. A friend, TI. 'T’. G., tried the 
same experiment for four years, and the! 
result satisfied him that the vulgar opin- 
ion was incorrect. But if oats did ex- 


haust equally with wheat, (which [, 


‘me that I was mistaken. 


utterly deny,) fed on the plantation, the 
quantity of manure would be very much 
increased, and at the end of five or six 
years larger crops of wheat would be 
made by applying it to the crop; for as 
to the notion that wheat straw is neces- 
sary to good compost, it is all humbug. 
I had as soon litter my farm pen from a 
pine thicket as from a straw stack.— 
The corn made on the field in 1838, 
under the disadvantages of bug and sea- 
son, was as good as the field usually 
brought before it was put in oats. As 
the signs of the times indicate that at 


ja period not very remote eastern Vir- 


ginia will find it necessary to raise her 
own meat, I hope to use this experiment 
to the increase of my stock for market. 
Yours réspectfully, 
Joun P. Boiiine. 
Amelia, Oct. 14th, 1839. 


Amelia, Oct, 15th, 1839. 

I observed this experiment of Mr. 
Bolling’s with some interest, having 
thought oats more injurious to land 
than any other in corn and wheat, and 
its present appearance has convinced 
There is no 
doubt that a field not grazed, and fal- 
lowed in September, might be put in 
oats for any number of years, with slow 
but continued improvement. 

Wm. Puryear. 





Preparation of Seed Corn and Clover Seed. 
Lynchburg, Va., April 25th, 1839. 

Mr. Tucker—I will answer an en- 
quiry made by one of your readers in a 
former number, which is the best mode 
of applying tar to seed corn? I have 
pursued the following method for more 
than 30 years, and believe it has not 
only prevented the depredation of birds 


jand insects, but benefited my crops by 


giving the plant amore vigorous growth. 
Take a tub that will hold water, pour 
half a bushel of corn in, designed for 
seed; then on the top of the corn place 
a lump of tar about the size of a tur- 
key’s egg; pour on one gallon of hot 
water; stir well until properly mixed ; 

draw off the water; pour out the corn 


on a clean spot of earth, and stir in 





plaster until the grains are disengaged 
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from the adhesive property of the tar, 
and your seed is ready for use. 

[ pursue a course somewhat similar 
with my clover seed. I have a light 
trough prepared for the purpose, say 3 
feet in length, ten inches in the clear, 
10 inches deep, and 10 inches wide, 
and hollowed out 2 feet, which I have 
taken in the field, and which can be 
moved about as wanted. I then make 
a solution of tar water by dropping a 
lump of tar the size of a walnut into a 
gallon of boiling water, which is stirred 
until the tar is dissolved. I take this 
solution, together with the seed and 
plaster into the field; pour a peck of 
seed into the trough, make them tho- 
roughly wet with the tar water; then 
mix in plaster as with the corn, with 
this difference, that the seed is mixed in 
the trough instead of being poured on 
the ground, and your seed is then ready 
forsowing. ‘The object with the clover 
seed is to cause as much plaster to stick 
as possible. I have tried sowing the 
seed each way, without and with the 
mode stated above, and am so fully per- 
suaded of the advantage of preparing 
the seeed as above described, that I have 
adopted it altogether. I know we are 
very much disposed to be partial to our 
own way of managing, and [ assure 
you, if I have any prejudice in favor of 
the above described modes of managing 
seed corn and clover seed, it has grown 
out of the experience of many years. 
I therefore submit them to you with 
more confidence; if you shall adjudge 
them worthy a place in your columns, 
and they shall be beneficial to any, I 
shall be satisfied; but if you decide 
otherwise, it will meet with my appro- 
bation, for the effort is-only in accor- 
dance with the obligation which I be- 
lieve rests on us all to endeavor to ad- 
vance the interest and happiness of each 
other. GeorcE Marina. 
—Gen. Farmer. 





A Bottomless Meadow. 

As the line of the Glasgow and Ayr- 
shire railway crosses from Ayrshire in 
Renfrewshire, there is a meadow about 
three miles long, belonging to Mr. W. 
Patrick, through which it has to pass, 


and where it has to be embanked four 
or five feet high. ‘The contractors lately 
entered upon it and commenced the em- 
bankment, but were not a little surprised 
to find that their labors, like those of 
‘l'antalus, threatened to be of an endless 
nature; as having embanked 30 yards, 
they found that about 19 had sunk or 
subsided below the level of the line. 





They next day repeated their work, 
re-forming the embankment to the ordi- 
nary level; but strange to say, the un- 
dersoil again gave way, and although 








they have since continued day and night 
Ito heap earth upon the spot, the greedy 
bowels of the meadow receive it as it is 
applied, and the workmen are, not with- 
out reason, despairing of finding a solid 
foundation. ‘This most singular phe- 
nomenon attracted a large party of 
engineers to the spot on Saturday week, 
who could account for it in no other 
way than that the meadow is floating 
on water; which supposition seems the 
more feasible, that the ground rises on 
each side of the sinking portion, and 
splits into deep cracks or bogs. The 
people of the district have flocked in 
hundreds to take ocular demonstration 
of the fact.— Scotch paper. 





From the Boston Cultivator. 
Making Butter. 

Many rules for making butter have 
been given to the public, and some of 
them are good if we could persuade 
dairy women to follow them. It is 
quite an object to make butter of the 
first quality, if we make any, since the 
purchasers have begun to bid up hand- 
somely for the best; and the difference 
in the labor of making the best and the 
poorest is so trifling that none should 
think of making any of inferior qua- 
lity. 

It should be remembered by all who 
make ‘butter for sale, that for several 
years past the best made—the premium 
butter—has brought at auction more 
than 40 cents a pound—some of it 45— 
while ordinary butter has not, in firkin, 
commanded half that price. To lose 
one half of the proceeds of the dairy 
merely for want of skill and care is 
rather more than we can well afford to 
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do, and it is time to resolve not to sub- 
mit to this loss when we can avoid it. 

Much of the butter that is made for|| 
sale in summer is sent off to market) 
immediately, and before the rancid mat- 
ter, shut up in the lumps, has begun to}! 
ferment and send forth its efluvia; and 
as most fresh butter will, for a few 
days, taste sweet, the purchaser makes 
but little difference in price, and this is 


the principal cause why so great a pro-||: 
‘have a share. 


portion of our butter is carelessly made. 
It is hurried off to market and is not 
suffered to rest long enough to rot on) 
our hands. "The old tune of, ** Rebin’s 
alive ’’ is sung—‘* If it dies in my hands 
you may saddle-back me.” 

To make butter that may be kept 
sweet through the winter, we need not) 
say the pails and the pans must be per-| 
fectly clean. If cream is to be kept) 
more than three days before churning it| 
must be salted and daily stirred. When 
the butter is formed and gathered the 
buttermilk should be all turned from the 
butter and a good quantity of pure cold| 
water should be put in the churn, and/| 
the whole should be agitated for some 
minutes that no buttermilk may lodge in 
the cavities of the butter. 

We are well aware that some have 
fancied ‘*we wash away the goodness,”’ 
when we churn the butter in water; but 
we are happy to see better notions lat- 
terly prevailing, and that the celebrated)! 








Highland Scotch butter is made as our} 


own experience has proved to be best. 
There is no mistake about it. The but 
termilk left in the butter is the principal) 
cause of its rancid taste when long kept. 

The butter must now be taken out 
with a small wooden shovel—maple}, 
wood is good—and the dairy woman’s 


hand, clean or unclean, must not touch) 


the butter, for it must not be melted. 


This shovel should be used to work!) 


over the butter and let out the water 
contained in it; 
must be shoveled over again and work- 
ed as well as a neat mason works his 
mortar, not touching his hand to it. 


Sa.TineG Down Butrer.—On the first!) 


working some salt should be intermixed, 
and one ounce of salt to 16 of butter is 





commonly sufficient, but as much of || 


last added. 


‘the air. 


and the next day it) 


this salt will be washed away on the 
second working, it will be necessary to 
add more as taste may require. And 
now on the second working, a little 
saltpetre and a little pulverized loaf 
sugar must be well mixed with the salt 
We have found one tea- 
‘spoonful of saltpetre and two of sugar 
quite sufficient for twelve pounds of 
butter. It must be thoroughly mixed, 
so that every part of the butter may 


This should be packed in hard-wood 
firkins, as close as possible, to exclude 
No brine need be poured on, 
for the salt will form a sufficiency with 
the moisture of the butter; and when a 
new layer is to be added this brine must 
be poured off to let the two churnings 
come close together. 

We have often had butter put up in 
this manner in September and in Octo- 
ber that proved perfectly sweet in the 
following June. People who ate of it 
could hardly be made to believe it had 
been made eight or nine months. 

This delicious article—this indispen- 
sable in cookery—is more often spoiled 
for want of care than any thing that is 
brought to market. When pure it is 
one of the most wholesome articles of 
diet, and no pains should be spared to 
preserve it in perfection. 





Pruning of Orchards. 
BY T. S. D. BUCKNALL. 
Tue bark of trees, properly consider- 
ed, consists of three divisions; the 


outer, rough; the middle, soft and 


spongy ; the inner, a whitish rind, be- 
ing that which joins the bark to the 
wood ; and this last is supposed to con- 
tain the liquid sap. It is constantly 
observed, that when the stem of the 
tree grows too fast for the bark, it caus- 
es biotehes and lacerations; which 
evil is properly avoided by scoring the 
bark with a sharp knife; but care 
should be taken not to cut through the 
whitish rind before-mentioned ; for that 
heals very difficultly, generally ulce- 
rates, and, by being cut through, gives 
‘the insects * an opportunity of getting 





* Insects, such as ants, earwigs, and 


| 
imany species of millepedes, with nume- 
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between the wood and the bark, where'\can make is, that your trees are hand- 
they are very destructive. ‘some, but too thin of wood: be it so; 
Any surgeon knows that a wound land you may say, ** True, farmer; but 
extending to the fine membrane, cover- |I have the best price at market, and that 
ing the bones of the human body, re-|)will always be the sure test of perfee- 

quires much more skill to cure than a’ tion.” 
flesh wound, and the case is similar. || My tenant, Mr. Boulding, planted an 
Pruning is an important article with orchard in 1772: being on a rich soil, 
regard to “the health of trees, and their it throve surprisingly. ‘That vigorous 
bearing ; and, if judiciously done, they) growth occasioned the after decay of 
will come into bearing sooner, and con-, ‘the trees; for, the wind, having great 
tinue in vigor for nearly double their) ‘power over them, split them down; the 
common age: but the systems of pru-) ladders, in gathering, broke them ; the 
ning are so wordy, that the common || wood being okt many causes concurred 
farmer cannot understand them ; and the |to injure them; and the injudicious 
gardener thinks the orchard beneath his||\manner in which the lacerations were 
care, for which reason it is left to nature||taken off added to the evil; for, there 
and the winds; for, the farmer, afraid |generally follows gum hom a wound, 
of doing wrong, never troubles himself || which being sweet in fruit-bearing trees, 
about it, unless, seeing a branch half! ‘the wound becomes filled with vermin, 
broken, he takes his bill, and knocks it} which obstruct the healing by their con- 
stantly eating and fretting the young 
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off, perhaps four or five inches from the 





trunk, leaving an unsightly stump. Do 
not imagine this is intended as any re- 
proach ; for there are no men who spend 
their time more judiciously in their vo- 
cation, but they cannot run into specula-| 
tions; if they did, little rent would be. 
paid. I give no attention to fruit-branech- 
es and wood-branches, as being unneces-, 
sary in the present instance; and beg, 
once for all, that no branch shall ever 
be shortened, unless for the figure of 
the tree, and then constantly taken off, 
close at the separation, by which means, 
the wound soon heals. 
range of the branches shoots circularly, 
a little inclining upwards, the more 








bark. 

Being informed of the situation the 
orchard was in, I went down in the 
‘spring, and found the branches so inter- 
mixed and entangled together, that in 
many places they had cut each other 
nearly half through, causing wounds 
and blotehes; which, on the return of 
the sap in the spring, always affect the 
leaves, by inclining them to curl, and is 
a proof that the sap is vitiated. 

Having examined the circumstances, 
I told the tenant I would come down in 


The more the |the autumn, when proper persons must 
be found to execute the business, and 


we would reinstate the orchard, and 








equally will the sap be distributed, and |bring it to its former splendor; for, it 
the better will the tree bear; for, from)|should be observed, the orchard used to 
that circumstance, the sap is more evenly ||be much admired. Accordingly, I went 
impelled to every part. Do not let the \the first Tuesday in November, and for 
ranges of branches be too near each two hours walked over the ground with 
other; for remember, all the fruit and the men, instructing them what I would 
the leaves should have their full share||have done, that we might begin the 
of the sun; and, where it suits, let the next morning, work with spirit, and 
middle of the tree be free from wood,) lose no time. We had saws, bills, and 
so that no branch shall ever cross ano- |knives, prepared on purpose; and, 
ther, but all the extreme ends point) though I ama good hand myself, I soon 
outwards. '|perceived neither of us could cut true 

The best compliment your neighbor! enough with a bill to take off the branch, 
without leaving a stump, or improper 
‘| wound ; for it is essentially necessary, 


rous microscopic creatures, of which 
know no name; but all of which obstruct 


the healing of the wounds, by their con-| that every branch should be cut perfectly 
stant eating and fretting the tender bark. 
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smooth and close; for which reason we 
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took the saws, s, and afterwards smoothed 
the place with a knife. My servant’s 
business was, with a painter’s brush, to 
smear over the wounds with a medicated 
tar hereafter described. 

It is impossible the bark can grow 
over a stump, because there is no pow- 
er to draw the sap that way; for which 
reason always cut a little within the 
wood. I was constantly directing to 
cut quick, close, and smooth. We kept 
together, first walked round the tree; 
then I pointed out every branch that 
came near to the ground, or had recei- 
ved any material injury, or where the 
leaves were much curled; for, where 
the leaves curl, the fruit is always 
specky ; and every branch which had 
the least tendency to cross the tree, or 
run inwards, was taken off. ‘Then we 
gave a little attention to the beauty of 
the head, leaving all the branches as 
nearly equidistant as possible: next, we 
examined if there were any remaining 
blotches, opening or scoring them with 
a knife, and, where the bark was 
ragged from any laceration, paring it 
gently down till we came to the live 
wood. Each of these was touched 
over with the medicated tar. 

Having gone thus far, we should have 
rubbed off the moss, and scored the 
trees, but I had not time for that part of 
the business ; I only wish I had secured 
a person on purpose. In the cutting 
we followed the surgeon’s rule; go to 
the quick, but do not wantonly make 
any wound larger than necessary. 

We sometimes had our doubts whe- 
ther a particular branch should be taken 
off. The idea I brought it under was 
this ; consider whether it will be in the 
way three years hence; if it will, the 
sooner it is off the better. 

When trees are much thinned, they 
are subject to throw out a great quantity 


of young shoots in the spring, which 1) 


requested the tenants to be particularly 
eareful to rub off. It is necessary that 


they be rubbed, and not cut; for cutting 
increases the number. 

As our work drew near a conclusion, 
one of the tenants said, ** we understand 
our business so well, that I wish we 
had another job; 


+h) 


upon which my ser- 











vant observed, * you had better keep in 
your own parish, for the people are 
much dissatisfied.”’ ‘The truth is, we 
had no comforters, for the country was 
against us. If the land had been under 
my own culture, | should have taken 
off half as much more; but I did not 
choose to offend the person whom I 
wished to instruct. 

I went down again, in the following 
spring, to see the effect, and found the 
tenants much pleased with the opera- 
tion; I did not find one wound in an 
hundred but what was in aclear healing 
state, and the healing of the wounds is 
the business; for nothing but prejudice 
can make a person think that a tree 
overloaded with wood will produce good 
fruit. You may as well expect a crop 
of turneps without hoeing, and I am in 
great hopes that pruning will become as 
general as hoeing; I am sure it is as 
necessary. 

The medicated tar above mentioned, 
as used in the foregoing experiments, 
was composed of one quarter of an 
ounce of corrosive sublimate, reduced 
to fine powder, by beating with a wood- 
en hammer, and then put into a three- 
pint earthen pipkin, with about a glass 
full of gin, or other spirit, stirred well 
together, and the sublimate thus dissol- 
ved. ‘The pipkin was then filled, by 
degrees, with vegetable or common tar, 
and constantly stirred, till the mixture 
was blended together as intimately as 
possible; and this quantity will, at any 
time, be sufficient for two hundred trees. 

To prevent danger, let the corrosive 
sublimate be mixed with the tar as 
quickly as possible after it is purchased ; 
for, being of a very poisonous nature to 
all animals, it should not be suffered to 
lie about a house, for fear of mischief 
to some part of the family. 





Efow to Acquire Friends. 

Ir you have lately moved into a place 
and wish to secure acquaintances with 
individuals and their families ; or, if you 
have resided long in town and have re- 
ceived few attentions or marks of friend- 
ship, there is one way in which this 
object may be certainly secured. The 
secret is worth knowing, and though it 
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be ‘a secret,”” we are willing to confide, 
it to the reader if he will but keep it to 
himself. First of all, purchase a piece 
of land sufliciently large for the purpose, 
and let it be near your domicil. En- 
close it with a very high, tight board 
fence—this will be useful hereafter to 
enable you to witness the agility of | 
your good neighbor’s boys. In the 
spring manure it liberally and plough it 
up. Divide it off by walks, into 8, 
and plantations for flowers and fruits.) 
Send for one hundred grape vines of the 
finest varieties—they will cost in all not 
much over $50. Plant them under the 
fence on the north and west borders, 
and employ a joiner to make trellises, 
for the vines to run upon. Send also 
to New York for Prince’s early harvest, 
Apples, Pippins, Pears, Peaches, Plums, 
Cherries, Quinces, &c. Set these out 
in the proper places. Procure several 
of the most singular varieties of Roses, 
Honey-Suckles, Dahlias, Lilies, Cro- 
cuses, Peonas, and shrubbery of diffe- 
rent sorts. In assigning locations to 
these, have reference to ornament; so 
that there may not be “too much of a 
good thing’’ in one place, but by a mix- 
ture keep up an interest. After you 
have set your gooseberries, currents, 
red and white, white and black raspber- 
ries, &c., make your beds and plant 
melons of different kinds. Wait the ope- 
rations of nature till the trees and shrub- 
bery begin to produce fruits and flow- 
ers, meanwhile employing a gardener 
to nurse the plants, and keep the weeds 
down. In the course of a few years, 
your neighbors, far and near, will hear 
of the attractions you have, and will 
begin to scrape acquaintance—not in 
winter—but from the time the flowers 
appear till the autumnal fruits are gone, 
and with many marks of a watery 
mouth dressed in smiles of kindness, 
will profess remarkable respect and 
friendship for yourself and family— 
having an eye all the time to a walk in| 
the garden. There arrived, they will 
begin by complimenting your taste, and 
trying their own. If your young bon- 


christien pear tree has one pear upon it, 
half grown, which you have watched, 
with solicitude as the first fruits of your 








eare for it, most likely the kind lady 
will wish to evince the interest she feels 
in your success by suddenly jerking it 
from its stem, and condescending to bite 
a piece out of it, when, finding it not 
palatable, she will make a wry face and 
cast it under foot, as unfit for eating. 
If it ripened, it would not sell for more 
than two coppers—so that you have not 
lost much. ‘There is, however, an end 
for one year of hope to test the value 
of this new fruit. So too, with every 
thing else. You will be sure to have 
visiters every day, most of whom will 
begin, as soon as they enter the enclo- 
sure to lay their hands on the first flow- 
er or fruit that arrests their attention 
and pluck it off. You will be lucky if 
every cluster of green grapes is not 
gathered before one has a chance to 
ripen. 

It will take a pretty large garden, in- 
deed, to feed all the new made friends 
who swarm into it; but then you will 
be sure of this—you will secure ac- 
quaintances that will be remarkably 
polite and friendly as long as your fruit 
lasts; after which they may not know 
you, perhaps, till another season. 

We have one of this description—a 
good natured matron as ever lived, who 
has blessed her husband with ten as 
sprightly children as the town affords. 
She never, indeed, calls upon us in win- 
ter—for why should ladies go out ex- 
cept in the vernal season? Nor does 
she condescend to look in upon us in 
the time of sickness, for this would be 
undignified. But as soon as pleasant 
May arrives, from that time weekly she 
makes her glad appearance, followed by 
half a score of active boys and girls, 
who had the promise of a visit before 
hand, and the way they caper and run 
over the beds and pluck the flowers and 
strip off the green fruit, and break down 
the branches, is a certain evidence of 
their sprightliness and joy; and who 
would not expend one five hundred dol- 
lars on a garden, and devote his daily 
attention to it for years, to witness what 
sprightly children some women can 
have? A man who would not feel re- 
warded to see gratified countenances in 
ladies, and joyful children—had better 
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not make a garden, or if he does, let 
him put it under lock and key, with a 
fence that would keep state’s prisoners 
secure, with ** I’m sick—I’m dead,”’ on 
his door, and place snarling Jowler at 
the gate —Maine Cultivator. 





Missouri Tobacco. 

WE were yesterday morning shown, 
by Mr. David ‘Tatum, a merchant in 
Front street, a specimen of Oronoko 
tobacco, raised by W. J. Merryweather, 
Esq., in Pike county, Mo., and manu- 


with safety, by so doing you will be 
well paid for your husbandry. Your 
sows will have health, good, sleek coats 
of hair and good stamina, and they will 
not be hurried in their growth—then 
the animals will be much more capable 
of propagating. Young sows kept in 
this way, will weigh from 120 to 160 
lbs. when about 8 months old. 

| Sows are susceptible of conceiving 
when 4 or 5 months old; but for better 
size and form, I would recommend not 
to breed them until they are about 8 


factured by Messrs. Feasel & Co. Char-) months old, that their first littering will 
iton. It is really a prime article, and) be when they are about 12 months of 


brings, we are informed, the highest 
price in the Richmond, (Va.) market— 
where it is frequently imported from 
Missouri, manufactured, and sold as the 
real ‘‘ James’ River best.”’ This speaks 
well of our flourishing state, and should 
encourage our planters to renewed care 
and exertion in producing this important 


age. Sows impregnated from the 20th 
to the last of December, will bring pigs 
from the 10th to the 30th of April, as 
‘the period of gestation is about 112 
days. I have a number on record of 
the above age, and find their produce to 
be from 8 to 13 pigs a litter. I know 
the usual wants of the farmers, by hear- 





staple. ‘The experiments of Mr. Mer- 
ryweather and others have fully estab- 
lished the fact that our climate and soil 
possesses peculiar advantages in the 
cultivation of tobacco, and we have no 
doubt it will, in a short time, become a 
very important item in our commercial 
exports.— St. Louis Bulletin. 





From the Franklin’Farmer. 
Breeding and Rearing Swine. 

For economy, I would advise the 
farming community to select out of 
their herd of swine, every spring, as 
many female pigs as they may think 
will produce them as many pigs as they 
may be prepared to rear through the 
winter for family or market use, and to 
have this lot of young sows kept ina 
lot sufficiently close to prevent males 
from getting to them. Should the gra- 
zing on the blue grass or clover not be 
sufficient to keep them in a good, heal- 
thy, growing condition, I would advise a 
small proportion of corn, given regu- 
larly morn and noon, to assist their 
regular growth. And as I have, from 
my own experience with a lot of eleven 
head, having only ordinary blue grass 
woodland pasture, made a regular prac- 
tice morn and noon, of giving them 8 
or 10 ears of corn at a feed, I can say 


ing them frequently observe, by their 
fire-side, ‘‘let me have my stock of 
pigs to come the first of March,’’ and 
at the same time, unconscious of the 
danger of severe storms and cold blasts 
in March—and the little economy they 
have in providing shelters for their sows 
—frequently lose their entire stock of 
pigs, which is of no small value to a 
farmer that has his plan laid out to rear 
a great number of hogs, consequently 
‘must buy a stock, or sell their grain at a 
reduced price. I have experienced the 
loss more than once, to a considerable 
amount, consequently I have postponed 
breeding, as before mentioned. Thus I 
have the security of better weather and 
‘the benefit of vegetation, which has a 
good tendency to correct any indisposi- 
tion in sows, which frequently occurs 
in animals as well as human beings. 
They are subject to inflammatory colds, 
and fever succeeding, dries up their 
milk, the pigs perish and death inter- 
venes. ‘T'o insure the farmer a quick 


and rapid growth in his lot of pigs, let 
them come about the last of April, (say 
20th) which is far preferable to March 
pigs, which have sustained much injury 
while very young: stunted by frost and 
hunger, they cannot be well resuscitated 
by the best of attention afterwards. 
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In an ordinary way, sows suckle 
their young in the spring from six to 
eight weeks, but in the fall the sows 
frequently wean their young in about 
six weeks. I would say, to make your 
pigs thrive and grow on without much 
injury in their looks from weaning time, 
the better way is to prepare a covered 
pen for your pigs, and have a hole sufli- 
ciently large, so they can go in and out 
at pleasure, and always keep shelled 
corn by them. Be particular to com- 
mence thus feeding when they are about 
three weeks old, and it will aid the sow 
in rearing them—consequently they will 
wean them kindly aad grow on without 
any ill effects which are common to 
weaning. ‘These pigs will have age 
and sufficient growth by good clover 
and blue grass—will winter kindly, 
which will insure the farmer a regular 
growth in his lot of hogs by the com- 
mon mode of corn feeding, or following 
corn-fed cattle, the excrements they col- 
lect from them are equal to cooked or 
steamed malt. After weaning their lit- 
ter of pigs, I would advise all the old 
sows to be spayed, while reduced in 
flesh by suckling, as the period is most 
favorable. A careful hand performing 
the operation in the left side, I seldom 
or never lose any of that age and healthy 
rearing. ‘They will fatten kindly, and 
make about as much weight at selling 
time as their brothers of the same litter. 
You now perceive I do not winter any 
hogs more than one winter. I can say 
from experience, that sows with pig 
winter better than barrows. They 
should be kept in a large woodland 
pasture, if practicable, by themselves, 
to prevent any injury from other hogs. 
Be careful to have a house or shelter to 
protect them in inclement weather.— 
Continue to select every spring the best 
female pigs out of your litters, as many 
as you may think will produce as many 
pigs as you may want to breed from, 
and by so doing you may rear your 
hogs on your farm at a moderate caleu- 
lation of 20 per cent. over and above 
the prevailing practice of the day. As 
in the common way the farmer has his 
males and females running together at 
large, then they may expect to have lit- 








ters of pigs every month in the year; 
the unevenness of the lot of hogs, and 
consequently the stronger will be cer- 
tain to abuse the weak, (a hog is a hog 
by name and nature,) and having mas- 
terly strength, and in all cases the weak- 
er are driven from their food and com- 
fortable shelter in the forest; and in 
many cases we have a proof of the 
uneconomizing rural system of our far- 
mers, by having all sizes and ages. In 
our usual winters we see the small class 
of hogs, when pinched with cold, deep 
snows and wet weather, fall victims of 
death by smothering and suppression by 
the larger class being with the small 
ones. On all occasions hogs ought to 
be separated and classed according to 
size, and kept in the woodland pastures 
where they may provide shelter in the 
forest foliage. Every farmer should 
provide himself with hog-houses in his 
woodland pastures, where they can get 
the foliage of the forest to make their 
beds. The best place for these houses 
should be selected on the south or north- 
east side of a hill, so as to receive the 
warmth of the sun in the winter, and 
on a moderate slope, so as to drain off 
the water, and that the sun may the 
better dry and warm the earth. As to 
form I am not particular, but always 
recommend the shelter to be close and 
dry; to aid in keeping dry much care 
should be observed in trenching around 
the house to turn the water. 

Rearing a herd of blooded female 
swine ; spring and summer treatment 3 
breeding and winter treatment. —They 
should be left in a lot sufficiently large 
for exercise, containing plenty of water 
(for wallowing) and shade. If the gra- 
zing is not sufficient, | would advise a 
little corn, dish-water, slops and soap- 
suds, mixed together, to be given them, 
so as to keep the animals in a good, heal- 
thy look, but by no means like fatten- 
ing, to hurrying them in their growth. 

My practice for winter treatment. 
After my sows are all pregnant, if prac- 
ticable, I always have a large field of 
clover or meadow for their grazing, or 
put them on rye or wheat fields, and let 
them graze about 24 hours, twice a 
week, when the snow is off the ground ; 
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always providing acomfortable dry shed 
or houses for them, having a regular 
time for feeding, (morning and evening, ) 
and if any animal stands in danger from 
the want of regular feeding while preg- 
nant, it is the sow; and there is great 
danger of their being fed too much at a) 
time, by careless or inexperienced ser-| 
vants, which is apt to produce abortions. 
Another cause is the severe weather on 
sows, snow and wet weather, when 
they have frequently to make their beds 
in the snow, and sometimes in mud and 
water—when shelters are not provided) 
for them; this is the cause why we so 
often hear our farmers say all their sows 
have slunk their pigs, and shall have no 
pigs in the spring, and another cause}! 
still more particular, I leave to the care-| 
ful to observe ; when my sows are half | 
gone with pig, (sometime in February,)| 
without fail, IT separate my sows and 
put them in lots (4 or 5 in number) to 
prevent from laying one upon another 
along in February and March, cold 
snowy spells, which causes them, by 
oppression, to miscarry. ‘This is the 
time that the greatest care should be 
taken with sows, as the period of litter- 
ing is close at hand, for if they should 
miscarry, you have again to breed them, 
when their pigs will come late and much) 
time lost. 

Breeding of blooded Sows.—When 
they have attained to the age of eight 
months or thereabout, my practice is to 
breed them between the Ist and 15th 
of December, so as to make their litter- 
ing to the latter end of March, and by 
having shelters or houses for their litter- 
ing in, I can venture breeding sooner; 
than I would otherwise advise. I can| 
rear this litter and have my sows stinted| 
to boar, and bring the second litter in) 
and about the Ist and middle of Sep-| 
tember, so as to have time to rear them,|| 
and so they will stand the ensuing win- 
ter. ‘Then my sows can have about a 
month’s rest until the Ist of December, ), 
which I very much approve of for 
breeding again, and by so doing I have 
three litters in the period of 12 months. 








You now see the months I prefer for} 


my blooded sows to litter—the end of 
March and the Ist of April. ‘The sec- 





ond litter from Ist to 15th of Septem- 
ber, and the third litter the latter end 
of March and Ist of April, which makes 
the period I have noticed. In stinting 
my sows to the boar according to the 
time mentioned, I have been very par- 
ticular to aid my memory by committing 
to writing the time when they were 


jstinted and the mode of stinting. I was 


in the habit of the old custom in my 
first beginning of doing business in this 
way. I soon saw there was an error 
somewhere, and my intentions were 
defeated somehow—as I would reserve 
‘my lot of common sows to be bred in 
December, so as to bring the pigs the 
first of April, when the weather was 
lw arm, and the old custom would be to 
let the boar go with some twenty or 
thirty sows, with the expectation of 
having a lot of pigs of one age, and in 
a common way there would come in 
season at one time, in all probability, 
one-third of the sows. Admit the boar 
to be in good health and a full flow of 
animal spirits and strength, he will soon 
by severe service be impotent, and con- 
sequently only the first few sows may 
be impregnated. ‘The sows will in all 
probability continue to come in season, 
and the boar still reducing every day, 
and yet his lasciviousness keeps him 
‘incapable of being fruitful. Hence, I 
found by experience, my sows were 
unproductive, some having two or three 
pigs, and they coming in much later 
than I expected, consequently I would 
recommend one boar to every ten sows, 
where you want all your pigs of one 
age and of good size. Of all the ani- 
mal creation that I have any acquain- 
tance with, the boar and ram will lose 
their juices faster from gendering. I 
will aver that a boar may be in good 
‘health and high condition of animal 
spirits, and just let him with a lot of 
‘sows, twenty or thirty in number, and 
‘in four weeks time he will lose one 
hundred pounds weight, and you may 
ifeed him with what corn he may want 
‘to eat. 

My young maiden sows I hardly 
ever permit to be served but one time ; 
my reason for this is that the old boars 














are too heavy and strong for them; he 
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mashes them down when they are will- 
ing; if not, he haunches them with his 
nose, and bruises them so much that it 
impedes their growth forever afterwards. 
It is astonishing to think how they fre- 
quently support them. I disapprove, 
under any circumstances, of letting the 
male to a sow more than once when he 
is in good order. I recommend an aged 
male to maiden sows in all cases, to 
secure large, sprightly, and well formed 
pigs, and more prolific. I have kept a 
true account heretofore, of this practice. 
I let a lot of seven sows run with the 
boar until they had done with him, and 
kept their several dates. I also had a 
lot of young and old sows. I let the 
boar out of his pound and let him serve 
them once a piece, and kept their seve- 
ral dates. ‘There was but one out of 
the six that did not stand, and out of 
the lot of seven there were two which 
did not stand. The lot of six produced 
from six to eleven pigs a piece, and the 
lot of seven did not produce as many 
pigs by four as the six. I kept both 
lots in the same manner with care, and 
they answered their several dates in lit- 
tering, the period of gestation being 
about sixteen weeks. If you stint your 
sows to the boar only one time, and you 
keep her in a lot to prevent other males, 
and she stands, she will be very sure to 
bring forth in from 111 to 113 days ; 
but if permitted to run with the boar 
when she is in season until she is done, 
I have recorded a number of instances 
and dates where they have varied from 
the set time of 111 to 116 days. ‘This 
convinces me of the injury the boar 
sustains, and the sows receive no bene- 
fit. From his masterly strength she is 
constrained to do what nature does not 
desire, therefore the great discrepancy 
in the supposed period of gestation. 
Particular feeding.—I have always 
given my sows dish-water slops, when 
practicable, through the winter, in a 
trough, sufficiently long, that they may 
all feed out of it without scuffling, with 
a pole confined on each end of the 
trough and also to keep their feet out 
of the slop and keep them from fighting 
and slipping over the rotundity of the 
trough. The ammonia in the dish- 





water will suit impregnated sows much 
better than strong salt. I had twelve 
head last winter in the severest weather 
and deep snows ; I never gave but three 
ears of corn to each head, morning and 
evening, and when the snow was off, 
my feed was from one to two ears to 
each head, morning and evening. 

Treatment.—When in some two or 
three days of their littering, I always 
separate my sows and put them in 
sheds or houses by themselves ; I pre- 
pare leaves for their beds, if practicable, 
as I prefer them to straw or hay; they 
are light and warm, and there is no dan- 
ger of the young pigs getting entangled, 
as they do sometimes in straw; being 
very weak, they die before they get to 
the teat; now whilst confined before 
littering, give them two ears of corn 
morning and evening, and a plenty of 
Water until they have farrowed. After 
they have littered give nothing but water 
for 24 hours; then give two or three 
ears of corn night and morning, for 
some four or five days—never give rich 
slops for some four or five days before 
littering, for they are not in good health, 
but feverish, &c., and rich food will 
increase the fever and swell the teats, 
so that the pigs cannot draw them, more 
especially in warm weather. 

I have known instances of the milk 
entirely drying up from fever, and the 
pigs die for the want of it. Our affec- 
tion frequently takes precedent of rea- 
son, by giving in to supposed calls of 
nature, therefore many feed their sows 
on the richest food immediately after 
littering. It also produces that very in- 
jurious disease among the pigs—scours. 

Treatment after the pigs are some 
five or ten days old.—The sows should 
be kept separate from each other at 
least ten days after littering, to secure 
the pigs’ affections to their own mother, 
and to prevent the dangers of promis- 
cuous herding, which are so common 
when the sows are permitted to run and 
litter together. The strong pigs will 
suckle all the sows, for their superior 
strength will force the weaker and 
younger from their teats, and they con- 
sequently soon become puny and weak, 





which if kept as I have described, has 
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a good bearing to prevent them. I can 
say from experience, that every pig 
will have their own teat, and regularly 
as the sow calls or permits them to 
suckle, they will return to their own, 
unless forced away by the stronger. 
My practice is, after they have arrived) 
at the age before mentioned, to put 
them in a lot of grass sufficient for their 
grazing and exercise, with a plenty of 
shade and water, if practicable, and) 
always keep other stocks of hogs away|| 
from them of any size, for the purpose 
of keeping the sows from fighting, and 
running over and crippling the sealed 





twenty gallons altogether, leaving in the 
tub about twelve gallons to fill up on. 
I continued slopping them in this way 
for seven weeks, which was about 
weaning time. In this time they con- 
sumed about twenty bushels, and at an 
average cost of 50 cts. per bushel, they 
cost $10, expended in meal and bran. 
From these pigs I sold $310 dollars’ 
‘worth, leaving me some five or six pigs 
on hand. 

Description of the Russia hogs.— 
‘Their color is generally white, with 
long coarse hair, their head is long and 
coarsely featured, their ears are not so 





pigs, which is pretty generally the case| broad as the common variety of the 
if they are permitted to fee d with the| country, yet longer and narrower, and 
sows and pigs. I feed my sows while| come regularly to a point, projecting 
suckling with as much corn as they w ill forward, and they do not appear to have 


eat up clean, and always if possible put! 
the corn on smooth and dry ground for, 
them. As for economy, from experi- 
ence, I can say I am well paid for my 
husbandry, to have houses and sheds 
for winter feeding. My summer and 
fall feeding of slops to my sows while 
suckling their pigs, is done in the fol- 
lowing described manner: have two 
barrels or tubs placed convenient to the!! 
troughs, then put into each barrel two 
pecks of rye and one peck of corn 
meal, one of wheat bran, then fill the 
barrels with kitchen slops and soap- 
suds; when not enough of this, make 
up the deficiency with water, frequently 
Stirring it with a paddle, and in 24 
hours by a summer heat it will be about 
as acid as common still beer. Com- 
mence slopping out of one tub the first 
day, leaving some of the slop in the 
tub to retain the acid for quick fermen- 
tation; the same evening fill up this tub 


again for the third day ; now commence|| 


slopping the second day out of the tub, 
and re-fill in the evening as you did the 
first; now you have both your tubs fer- 
mented and a body of acid in them, you! 
must keep it up by filling one every 
day; renew the meal and bran every 
two or three days by putting in one’ 
peck of the three kinds mixed together, 
in each tub, in the same proportion to 
the first put in. From this quantity I 
fed five aged sows and thirty-one pigs! 
three times every day, which took about} 





so much command of them as other 
breeds; they have fine length and 
height, their bone is large and _ fine, 
they stand well upon their pastern 
joints and trackers; quite industrious ; 
they are thick through the shoulders, 
ind lifferently ribbed, (or suddenly incli- 
ned down,) their plate or kidney bone 
rather narrow and ovaling than other- 
wise, hams pretty good, though not so 
good as the Irish, Bedford or Berkshire, 
yet preferable to the variety; they do 
not graze so well as many others; they 
‘want more time to bring them into mar- 
ket than the above named breeds. Give 
them from 18 to 20 months age, they 
will make very large hogs; they are 
quite prolific, their usual number is 
from nine to twelve pigs a litter. I 
have found their cross with the above 
named breeds to be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to their grazing, aptitude to fatten, 
and rapid growth at the same time. 
Rearing, treatment and management 
of thorough bred male hogs.—To en- 
sure good size, form and fullness in 
their hams, straight in their stifle joints, 
and to give a good and regular growth, 
I seldom or ever suffer my boar to serve 
‘a sow until he has arrived at the age of 
8 or 10 months, and older if possible. 
I give them a lot sufficiently large for 
exercise, and give food enough to keep 
them in a high state of flesh while 
growing; by so doing, I have no fears, 
from past experience, of injuring their 
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libidinous propensities, as so much ob- 
jected to by aged men, who pretend to 
be hog growers in Kentucky. By this 
mode, I am satisfied that you will have 
stronger, more vigorous, active and 
regular sized pigs in every litter; and 
furthermore, you will find your sows in 
littering are not so apt to produce pigs 
dead, fitty and feeble, as when got by a 
young or poor boar. In this way I 
breed them, and, according to my for- 
mer view, never suffering them to run 
at large with spayed sows, &c. I be- 
lieve by this treatment they will be 
good producers for ten or twelve years, 
if not longer. ‘They are dangerous ani- 
mals, and should not be permitted to’ 
run with horses and cattle. 

This is the practice that I have adop-) 
ted and shall follow, unless I see some 
further information from the pen of 
some other writer upon the subject. [| 
am always open to conviction, and will- 
ing to receive instruction, and will not 
spare time, trouble and expense to pro- 
cure correct principles. I should be 
pleased to see some writer who has the 
weight and benefit of years and expe- 
rience on his side, that I might look up 
to as a son to a father, for further infor- 














‘their names to the public. 


mation, as I am but yet in the morning 
of life. I feel much delicacy in coming 
out in the columns of a public agricul- 
tural work; but still, from solicitation, 
and as a friend to the cause of agricul- 
tural pursuits, I have ventured. We 
find recorded in the book of Genesis, 
chapter 3d, verse 23d, one of the first 
commands that God gave to man—* to 
till the ground from whence he was 
taken.” Jas. E. Lerron. 
Millersburgh, Ky. 





We learn that a gentleman in this vil- 
lage, after having gathered his corn into 
the barn, where, for want of time to 
husk it, it was left for a day or two, had 
reason to believe that some of the light 
fingered gentry visited the heap, and 
appropriated some of it to their own 
use. He therefore cautiously guarded 
it one evening—when, lo! a couple of 
able bodied men entered, and very de- 
liberately commenced work! ‘The own- 
er immediately stepped forward, and 
told them to continue to husk until the 
corn was all out, or he would expose 
The thieves 
very readily acceded to the proposition. 
—Haverhill, N. H. £ gis. 





All Hail! 


Tue following cut represents the old 


mode of drawing water from a well. 






































‘¢O dear me! it is enough to kill any woman 
to draw water with this old windlass.”’ 
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The following repres 








ents the new method. 


** Just as easy !—this is certainly the best 
pump in the world.—How easy it works!” 


Brown’s Superior Double Acting Cast Iron 
Pump, for Cisterns, Wells, Steamboats 
and Fire Engines. 


Tue attention of the public is respect- 
fully invited to the above pump, which 
for simplicity and beauty of structure, 
utility and durability, surpasses any 
thing of the kind ever before offered in 
the western country. ‘This pump is 
not only well adapted to raise water for 
ordinary purposes, in cisterns and wells 
of any depth, but to throw water up on 
the adjoining buildings, with great facil- 
ity, in case of fire; and, also, to water 
the garden and pleasure grounds. 


|| ‘The great destruction of property by 


|fire during the past few months, should 
remind every individual who has _pro- 


||perty exposed to fire, of the importance 


jof having one of the above pumps, 
(|which are manufaetured and for sale at 
\the Bell and Brass Foundry of Geo. W. 
| Coffin & Co’s. No. 190 Columbia street, 
|between Broadway and Ludlow streets, 
'\Cineinnati, Ohio, where specimens are 
'|to be seen at all times. Orders respect- 
‘fully solicited and promptly executed as 
above. 


Dec, 1839. 








From the New England Farmer. 
Agricultural Papers. 

Mr. Eprror—What is an agricultural 
paper worth to a farmer? is a question 
that often has been asked: these ** book 
farmers,” who are they? says the en- 
quirer. Now, Mr. Editor, I may as 
well out with it. To conceal conflicts 
with that desire to benefit my neighbor, 
which sometimes I think I have, per- 
haps arising from the fact that my neigh- 
bor has benefited me, and not from that 
disinterested benevolence which should 
govern all. But how have I been bene- 


fited by my neighbor? Why sir, one of 


\these ** book farmers”? who subscribed 
for an agricultural paper, was willing to 
loan me the use of his, and after rob- 
bing the printer for some time, I found 
to be such a ** book farmer” as I was 
liable to become by the reading of a 
weekly paper, would not add so much 
disgrace as profit; so I concluded to 
‘enter the ranks of what some call ** book 
farmers,” and subscribed for your paper, 
which has afforded me much profit and 
|amusement. I was much gratified to 
‘find by your correspondent ‘'T’.’ and 
\your remarks appended, in a late paper, 
jthat this obnoxious term, ‘book far- 
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mers,”’ after all, is not so bad a thing. | 
Now when this is fairly understood, [| 
anticipate the subscription lists of pub-| 
lishers of agricultural papers will greatly 
increase, and the rising generation grow} 
up feeling that a weekly paper for the| 
farmer is as necessary as a plough or a! 
hoe. I have felt that by persuading my| 
neighbor to become the lawful proprietor 
of a weekly agricultural journal, would) 
be doing him good, and in part atone! 
for my own past unbelief and neglect. 
Some say they cannot afford money 





sustaining a population of twenty mil- 
lions. Forty-five bushels of corn to 
the acre, is less than an average crop; 
and with better cultivation it might be 
increased twenty per cent. Put fifteen 
millions of acres into corn, and then 
multiply it by forty-five, and see what 
it will amount to. Put fen millions 
more into wheat, and estimate the ave- 
rage product at the very moderate quan- 
\tity of twenty bushels to the acre, and 
‘it gives you 200,000,000 of bushels per 
annum. ‘Then you have thirteen mil- 





to pay for a paper; one single idea ob- lions of acres left for rye, barley, hemp, 
tained through a paper, will often save|/farinacious roots, grass, timber, &«.— 
or put the farmer in-the way of making|| Would it be strange, if before the thou- 
enough to pay a ten years’ subscription. ||sand years of the millenium shall have 
I have thought that when such an ex-| half rolled away, Illinois, with such an 


cuse was made, you might say, ‘‘send /extent of territory, and such a soil, 








us three bushels of barley, or six pounds 
of ruta baga seed.’’ Excuse me for the 
suggestion. I would suggest almost 
any thing lawful, although not appro-| 
priate, to induce my brother farmer to| 
place before himself weekly informa- 
tion which will do him good and there- 
by benefit the profession. 

Do we love our country? then let us 
feel that she can be sustained only by 
an improvement in her agricultural bran- 
ches. How can we improve without 
knowledge? How can we obtain know- 
ledge without reading? How can we 
read unless provided with a paper or 
books ? 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Acosta SEVERANCE. 

Westboro,’ August, 1839, 





Land in the West—Illinois. 

Tur following is from a correspon- 
dent 6: the New York Observer :— 

In traveling through Illinois, from 
Quincy to Springfield, and thence to| 
Chicago by the way of Peoria and) 
Ottawa, I did not notice a single swamp, 
large or small; and I cannot recollect 
that I saw an acre of really waste land 
in any one place. But suppose the 
whole state to contain a million of acres 
of such land, there is then no less than 
thirty-seven millions fit for cultivation ; 
and by far the greater part of it, of the 
very best quality. I have not a single 
doubt that Illinois, alone, is capable of | 





should feed and clothe thirty millions 
of people? Missouri is nearly as large 
as Illinois, and is capable of sustaining 
nearly as dense a population. And then 
there are all the other great and fertile 
states of the valley, besides the immense 
unexplored regions, perhaps equally fer- 
tile, up on the tributaries, and about the 
sources of the Missouri and the Missis- 
sippi. 

One of the reflections which forced 
itself upon my mind in traveling through 
a little of the west, and having before 
my eyes from day to day proofs of its 
extraordinary fertility, and of the little 
labor which it requires to produce a 
redundance of food, was, that these im- 
mense regions were intended and re- 
served chiefly for the millenium. The 
land is far too good for man, with those 
indolent and depraved propensities in 
full strength, by which he has been 
hitherto governed. Indeed, the two 
greatest objections to the west, in my 
judgment, are, that the land is too cheap 
and too productive. ‘Taking human 
nature as it is, however industrious and 
virtuous emigrants from the scanty and 
rugged soil of New England may be, 
they must in general, without a miracle 
to prevent it, degenerate when planted 
down upon the fat valleys of the Sciota, 
the Wabash, or the Illinois. It is a law 
‘of our lapsed natures, not to work if we 
can help it. Ninety-nine out of a hun- 
\dred persons will throw off just about 
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as much of the primitive curse as they| 
ean. If the labor of five days in a 
week is sufficient to support them they 
will not work six. If they can live 
upon the product of two days, it is vain! 
to expect them to work three; and if. 
they could subsist comfortably in any) 
other way, they would not work at all.| 
Where the laziness of the boy has been 
counteracted by early habits of industry,| 
and the man has spent many of the best 
years of his life in hard labor, under 
that iron-headed task-master necessity, 
he may carry his habits along with him, 
and continue to moisten the soil with 
the sweat of his brow, from the mere’ 
love of action and regular employment. 
But I was told over and over again, 
when I was passing over those rich 
lands of promise, that after a while, the 
great majority of the Yankees, as they 
call them, who had been most laborious 
at the east, relax and fall into the habits 
of their neighbors. Now if this is the 
case, even with the fathers, what can 
we expect from their children, but that) 
they will be just as lazy as they can 
be—that is, as the soil and climate will, 
allow; and if idle, then vicious, almost 
as a matter of course—for there never 
was a truer saying than that of ‘ the’ 
ancients,’ that ‘an idle man’s brain is 
the devil’s workshop.’ 

What then is the actual condition of | 
a farmer who goes out with moderate 
means from Massachusetts or New 
Hampshire, and settles down upon a 
good section of land, wood and prairie, 
in Illinois? The first thing is, to fence 
as much of the prairie as he wants for 
immediate cultivation. ‘The next is to 
plough it; which, if he does not happen 
yet to have a sufficient team of his own, 
he can have it done for two dollars and 
a half or three dollars an acre. If he 
wants to get a crop of corn the first 
summer, he has only to follow the 
plough, and drop the seed in every 
third furrow, to give him from fifteen to 
twenty-five bushels to the acre, without 
going into the field again till harvest 
time. I saw a great deal of corn, as I 
passed along, thus springing up between 
the furrows. The ploughing, however, 


must be delayed till the grass is quite, 





green, otherwise it will turn and spring 
up through the sod, and you will lose 
your labor. ‘The breaking up requires 
three or four strong yoke of oxen, and 
is done in this wise. 

The beam of the plough is framed 
into an axle, and so guaged as to cut a 
furrow eighteen inches wide and four 
inches deep. ‘The wheel for the furrow 
is four inches larger in diameter than 
the other, so as to keep the bottom of 
the plough perfectly flat. Thus pre- 
pared and once put in motion, it re- 
quires no one to hold it, except where 
the sward is very deep and tough. I 
noticed one plough at least, going with- 
out hands, and I never saw a handsomer 
furrow cut in my life. It takes about 
two years for the turf to become tho- 
roughly pulverized, and then the land 
is tilled with as much ease as if it had 
been under cultivation a hundred years. 
One man, with two horses, will take 
care of forty acres of corn, as it re- 
quires no hoeing, and if the season is 
favorable it will yield him 2000 bushels. 
| With this he can fatten a great many 
swine, besides feeding a large stock of 
cattle through the winter. 

Wheat and all other grains, may be 
raised with about the same ease. 

The open prairies serve him both for 
pasturage and mowing, and the less he 
owns the better; because large tracts 
will for a long time remain in common 
field, which he can have the use of, 
without paying taxes. A friend of 
mine has planted himself down on the 
margin of one of these prairies, where, 
as he told me, he could fatten five hun- 
dred or five thousand cattle, if he had 
them. ‘The young prairie grass is said 
to be exceedingly nutricious ; and [ am 
sure I never saw cattle look finer, in 
any of our white clover pastures. 





Eggs. 

Atmost every body loves good fresh 
eggs, and with or without glasses or 
silver spoons, can contrive to eat them ; 
whether boiled or fried, raw or sonated, 
made into custard with sugar and spices, 
or swallowed gently with a bordering 
of old port, they agree with the palate 
and the stomach, and neatly laid out 
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with fair slices of bacon, they form a 
repast within the reach of all, and to be 
despised by none. But though most 
farmers keep fowls, and raise their own 
eggs, there are many who have not yet 
learned the difference there is in the 
richness and flavor of eggs produced by 
fat and well fed hens, and those from 
birds that have been half starved through 
our winters. ‘There will be some diffe- 
rence in the size, but far more in the 
quality. ‘The yolk of one will be large, 
fine colored, and of good consistence, 
and the albumen or white, clear and 
pure; while the contents of the other 
will be watery and meagre, as though 
there was not vitality or substance 
enough in the parent fowl to properly}. 
carry out and complete the work that 
nature had sketched. In order to have 
good eggs, the hens should be well fed, 
and also provided during the months} 
they are unable to come at the ground, 
with a box of earth containing an abun- 
dance of fine gravel, (if of limestone 
so much the better,) that they may be} 
able to grind and prepare for digestion 
the food they receive. Fowls form no 
small item in the profits of the small 
farmer, and few creatures better repay), 
the care and attention they receive. Of) 
eggs, those of the domestic hen are 
decidedly the best; but those of both 
ducks and geese may be used for some 
of the purposes of domestic cookery. 
Eggs can be kept any length of time, 
if the air is perfeetly excluded, and the 
place of deposit kept at a low tempera- 
ture.—Genesce Farmer. 

As our cotemporary teaches us how 
to make good eggs, we beg to recipro- 
eate the favor, by advising him how to 
cook them. ‘T’o be nutritious and health- 
ful, and to suit most palates, the yolk 
of an egg should be cooked hard, and 





the white should be cooked to a jelly, 
the consistence of a custard. This is 
best accomplished neither by boiling, 
frying nor roasting—but by caudling, 
that is, by turning upon it scalding wa- 
ter, either in a caudler or other close 
dish. In this way eggs may be pro- 
perly cooked; and by repeating the hot 





water, or leaving them to lay in it a 


longer or shorter time, they may be 
easily graduated to the liking of every 
one, without trouble or waste.—Culti- 
vator. 





Nutritive Qualities of Charcoal. 

Tuoven the importance of mixing 
charcoal with the food of animals, par- 
ticularly that of swine, has been gene- 
rally acknowledged, and its benefits 
extensively tested, still it has been sup- 
posed that it only acted as a corrective 
‘to the acid tendency of food, and facili- 
tated fattening, by improving the health 
of the animal. Some experiments are, 
however, on record, which would seem 
to show that charcoal acts a more im- 
portant part in the matter, than has usu- 
ally been assigned to it. 

In 1793, a family being driven from 
New York by the fever, were absent 
six or eight weeks before it was deemed 
prudent to return, A number of fowls 
confined in a loft in the workshop of 
‘the house were forgotten at the time of 
leaving, and as it was known that there 
‘was nothing provided for their subsis- 
tence, it was expected on their return, 
they would be found starved to death. 
‘To the astonishment of all, the fowls 
were found alive and fat, though there 
was nothing upon which they could 
have fed, except a quantity of charcoal 
and shavings; water being supplied 
from the grind-stone trough. 

These facts coming to the knowledge 
of a gentleman in New York, as we 
learn from the Reeorder, he instituted 
the following experiment. He placed a 
turkey in a box or enclosure, 4 feet 
long, 2 feet wide, and 3 or 4 feet high, 
excluded light as much as could be 
done, and allow ed a free circulation of 
air, and fed the turkey with soft brick, 
broken fine, pounded charcoal, and six 
grains of corn per day. The box was 
kept locked. At the end of the month, 
the turkey was killed in the presence 
of several gentlemen, was large and 
heavy, and on being opened was found 
filled with fat. Nothing, on dissection, 
was found in the gizzard and entrails but 
chareoal and brick. Last winter the 
experiment was repeated, and with the 
same success. 
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From the Cultivator. 
To Prevent the Murrain in Cattle. 

In the July number of the Cultivator 
for this year, which came to hand two 
or three days since, I have read the 
communication from Mr. Payn of Black 
Locust Grove. I have never read any- 
thing which more fully accorded to my 
views and experience on the subject of 
murrain in cattle. For the last thirty 
years I have resided in the north part 
of the state of Ohio and in the east of 
Michigan. I have suffered severely in 
the loss of stock by this grievous 
plague, until about eight years since, 
losing every year more or less, from 
one to sixteen head in a season. As 
for a specific cure, I do not believe there 
is any; but I will give you the result of 
my experience as to a preventive. If 
you think best to give it to the public 
through the columns of the Cultivator, 
you are at liberty to do so. About eight 
years since I had lost two fine oxen, 
and was then doctoring the third, which 
was in the last stage of the disease.— 
An elderly gentleman was passing, and 
rendered me some assistance. He told 
me that there was no use in doctoring ; 
the better way was to prevent. He 
gave me the following as a preventive, 
and added that it was so simple he 
doubted much whether I would follow 
it. He said, fix you a trough in the 
yard where your cattle could go to it 
every day, and mix equal portions of 
slaked lime and salt, and keep it always 
there. ‘*And,”’ he added, “if after 
three months, you lose a creature, draw 
an order on me and I will pay for it.” 
Since that time I have literally lived up 
to the specification, and I have never 
lost but one cow since, and I have kept 
from fifteen to fifty head on my farm 
ever since. Now, sir, whether it is the 
addition of lime, or whether it is the 
regularity of always having salt where 
they can take what they please, and not 
one day take a larger supply than is 
healthful, and then be without, I do not 
know; but there are some facts I do 
know, that the stock will not consume 
as much salt mixed with lime as they 
will without ; and such is my confidence 
in the remedy, that when I change 








my cattle to fresh pasture, my portable 
salt trough goes with them, and is al- 
ways kept well supplied with the mix- 
ture. I said | had lost one cow: the 
circumstance was this: on examining 
into the matter, I found the man that 
had the care of my stock (for I was 
much away myself) had put the lime 
barrel in the cellar, and the moisture of 
the ‘cellar had entirely destroyed the 
properties of the lime. My method is 
to procure my lime and set it in a dry 
place, and let it air slack, and I am al- 
ways supplied with the article as fast as 
I need it. With this instance excepted, 
I have never seen a healthier stock than 
mine, in this country, and I attribute it 
entirely to the lime and salt, and my 
neighbors all around me are losing more 
or less every season. 
Yours, with great respect, 
LEANDER SacKETT. 
East Raisinville, Monroe Co. Mich. July 26, 1839. 





Dysentery. 

Tus disease is very prevalent the 
present season. Some individuals who 
have been cured by the following sim- 
ple remedy have requested us to com- 
municate the recipe for the public bene- 
fit: brown rice over the fire, then boil 
it in the usual way of cooking rice, and 
eat it with or without milk. 





‘¢ A younc man from Hesse Cassel, 
who had passed three years at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, having finished 
his education, started for home with 
nearly twenty volumes of notes which 
he had taken at the lectures. On the 
way, his trunk, containing his note 
hooks was cut off from the carriage. 
He was so distressed in consequence of 
this robbery, for he regarded it as the 
loss of his education, that he returned 
to Heidelberg, and studied three years 
Noses. to provide himself with another 
trunk full of learning.” 





From the Boston Cultivator. 
On Saving Seeds. 

We lose immensely by not taking 
eare in season to save the best seeds for 
spring sowing. In the multitude of our 
cares we forget, and need often to be 
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reminded, of the proper times and 
modes of preserving what we have 
grown in our gardens and in our fields. 
We need a faithful sentinel, whose busi- 
ness it shall be, like the preacher’s, to 
remind us often of our duty; and if he 
tells nothing new—if he shows us no- 
thing which we have not seen before— 
he may still be more useful than one 
who is always leading us into new 
schemes and urging us to adopt his the- 
ories which he has reduced to practice. 

In general, peas, beans, and all other 
vegetables that grow in pods should be 
preserved for seed in those pods until 
the time for sowing. Melons of all 
kinds—pumpkins, squashes, cucumbers, 
&c. should have their seeds taken from 
the shell and washed—then they should 
be laid up in a dry place secure from 
mice, &c. 


Seep Wueat.—If we could ever|| 


spare the time—and who cannot ?—we 
might easily select the very best of seed 
from our own fields. 

Experiments are not wanting to show 
that in most fields of wheat there is a 
vast difference between the productive- 


ness and the qualities of the different} + 


heads. Some will ripen much earlier 
than others, and these should therefore 
never be sown in the same field, for it 
is an important point to harvest the 
grain as soon as it is ripe. 

It is also ascertained that the straw 
of certain kinds of wheat is much hea-) 
vier than that of other kinds. That!) 


the straw of some will weigh less than) 


the grain which it produces, while the 


straw of other kinds will weigh twice)! 


as much as the grain. 

Very little attention has yet been be- 
stowed in New England on this subject. 
We sow in haste and we reap in haste, 
without spending time to examine the 


different varieties in the same field, and) 


no doubt a dozen different kinds“ of 


wheat and of rye are often sown to-) 


gether. 

In regard to potatoes we have gene- 
rally been so careless that we are obli- 
ged very often to procure new seed from 
those who have been more careful. It 
is notorious that most people use only 
the refuse potatoes for the seed of a new 





crop! Can it then be matter of sur- 
prise that our potatoes run out? If we 
should always save our poorest calves 
and pigs for breeders we should be obli- 
ged to send to Europe for cows as often 
as we do to our neighbors for new kinds 
of potatoes. 

In regard to Indian corn we have been 
more cautious. ‘This has ever been a 
favorable grain in this country and more 
care has been taken to save good seed. 
The consequence is we have now the 
very finest varieties of corn, and we 
need only to be more careful to select 
those grains for seed which are soonest 
ripe in the field. 

But who goes into his wheat and his 
rye fields—his barley, his oat, and his 
buckwheat field, and selects the best 
heads in order to secure a prolific or an 
early variety? We hardly hear of such 
an instance, but all this must be done 
before we arrive at perfection in farm- 
ing. 


| 








From the Franklin Farmer. 
Baden Corn. 
** Plain questions require plain answers.” 
To all the Farmers west of the Alleghany Mountains, 


Wuo among you has planted and 
cultivated this corn according to the 
priuted and published directions of Mr. 
Baden? 

| If any, let him say what was the 
actual product of a given quantity of 
land in weight and by measure, and 
what was also the product of the same 
quantity and quality of land, in the 
‘same year, in any other variety of corn. 
“A stone the size of a piece of 
chalk ” won’t do. Farmers are getting 
a know a thing or two. ‘They ask for 
cubic contents and specific gravities. 

| They want opinions too ; but not to 
determine the comparative value of 
things that can be weighed and mea- 
sured. 

Common sense, as well as justice, 
requires that the comparative values of 
commensurable commodities should be 
ascertained by more unvarying stand- 
ards than opinions—scales that hang 
not evenly poised, weigh not well the 
grains of gold. 

When the cultivation of cotton was 
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first introduced into the United States, 
and even after several years trial, it was 
the opinion of many, that it would not 
compare with indigo and tobacco—that 
its culture would be confined to the tro- 
pics. Fortunately for us these opinions 
were not sufficiently weighty to exclude 
it from cultivation. Their value as well 
as that of cotton, was tried by true 
standards. Zhe opinions are now found 
to weigh—nothing. The cotton to 
weigh—many millions of pounds. 

Before your tribunal farmers, we pro- 
test against the invasion of our rights by 
Guess-Believe, Suppose-and-Opinion. 

Ha.tFsusHeL, ScaALEBEAM & Co, 
Experiments in Cultivating Corn. 

Mr. Eprror:—Allow me to record 
in your valuable work the result of my 
experiments this season with five kinds 
of corn, and with two rows of each. 
The beds were five feet apart, and the 
corn was planted in chops in the alleys 
of the last year’s cotton beds, every 
four feet, on the 21st of last March. 

Nos. 1 and 2, with yellow West In- 
dia flint corn. In each chop of No. 1, 
two grains; and in each chop of No 2, 
four grains were dropped. 

In No. 3, two grains; and in No. 4, 
four grains of North Carolina white 
gourd seed corn were dropped. 

In No. 5, two grains; and in No. 6, 
four grains of North Carolina flint corn 
were dropped. 

In No. 7, two grains; and in No. 8, 
four grains of white flint corn (obtained 
from Alfred Huger, Esq.) were dropped. 

In No. 9, two grains; and in No. 10, 
four grains of Baden corn were dropped. 

Over each chop where two grains 
were dropped, one quart of cotton seed 
was placed, and over each chop with 
the four grains of corn, two quarts of 
cotton seed were placed. 

The corn was soaked for three days 
and two nights, in a strong solution of 
saltpetre. It was well cultivated with 
the hoe and plough. The drought 
much injured the plants, and these ten 
rows were not suckered. I am induced 
to conclude the corn was injured by 
these suckers, as they produced no corn. 

On the fourth of this month, these 








ten rows were shelled and measured, 
after having been gathered about ten 
days. ‘The product of sound corn was 
thus :— 

No. 1, had 120 ears, and made 15 
quarts, which is at the rate of 19 bush- 
els and 7 quarts to the acre. 

No. 2, had 134 ears, and made 17 
quarts, or at the rate of 21 bushels and 
25 quarts to the acre. 

No. 3, had 111 ears, and made 21 
quarts, which is equal to 26 bushels 
and 29 quarts to an acre. 

No. 4, had 163 ears, and made 25 
quarts, or at the rate of 32 bushels and 
1 quart to the acre. 

No. 5, had 108 ears, and made 14 
quarts, which is equal to 17 bushels 
and 30 quarts an acre. 

No. 6, had 116 ears, and made 14 
quarts and one pint, or equal to 18 
bushels, 18 quarts, and 1 pint to the 
acre. 

No. 7, had 117 ears, and made 23 
quarts, or at the rate of 29 bushels and 
12 quarts to the acre. 

No. 8, had 141 ears, and made 28 
quarts, or at the rate of 35 bushels and 
28 quarts to the acre. 

No. 9, had 194 ears, and made 27 
quarts, or at the rate of 34 bushels and 
19 quarts to the acre. 

No. 10, had 262 ears, and made 38 
quarts, or at the rate of 48 bushels and 
22 quarts to the acre. 

I calculate each row of corn as the 
41st part of an acre, (210 feet square) 
leaving 23 feet outside of the first and 
last row of the acre. ‘The Nos. which 
I wished to have 104 stalks of corn, 
lost about 14 stalks to each row, and 
those I wished to contain 208 stalks of 
corn, lost from 40 to 50 stalks to each 
row. 

The Huger corn is at least two sizes 
larger, as it respects the stalk, length of 
the cob and of the blades, than any I 
have ever planted, and is a fine white 
flint grain. ‘The yellow West India 
corn is an early corn, very sound, and 
the first fit to grind. Those ten rows 
of corn were in a field of Baden. 

I am, with respect, your ob’t serv’t. 

Joun S. BELLINGER. 


Barnwell, September 20, 1839. 
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Two Old Fashioned Snow Storms. 
Tue following account of two ‘ old) 
fashioned snow storms,’’ which occur-| 
red in 1717, is taken from Alonzo Lew- 
is’s history of Lynn, Massachusetts :— 
‘Two great storms on the 20th and 
24th of February, covered the ground 
so deep with snow, that people could’ 
not for some days pass from one house 
to another. Old Indians of an hundred 
years, said their fathers had never told 
them of such a snow. It was from 10 
to 20 feet deep, and generally covered 
the lower story of the houses. Cotta-| 
ges of one story were entirely buried, 
so that the people dug paths from one 
house to another under the snow.— 
Soon after a slight rain fell, and the 
frost crusted the snow, and then the 
people went out of their chamber win- 
dows and walked over it. Many of the 
farmers lost their sheep ; and most of | 
the sheep and swine that were saved, | 
lived from one to two weeks without 
food. One man had some hens buried 
near his barn, which were dug out alive 
eleven days after. During this snow al 
great many deer came from the woods, 
for food, and were followed by the 
wolves, who killed many of them.—' 
Others were killed by the people with, 
guns. Some of the deer fled to Na- 
hant, and being chased by the wolves 
leaped into the sea and were drowned. 
Great damage was done to the orchards, 
by the snow freezing to branches and 
splitting the trees as it fell. This snow 
formed a remarkable era in New Eng-| 
land, and old people in relating an 
event, would say it happened so many, 
years before or after the great snow.’ 
Elder Bushes vs. Rats. 

Tue editor of the Cleveland Adver-' 
tiser publishes the following communi-' 
eation from an enterprising practical 
farmer. ‘The facts given are worthy’ 
the attention of our farmers. If grain 
ean be saved from the rats by means of | 
elder bushes, it would certainly be 
worth while to make use of them for 
this purpose, as it requires little trouble. 
and no expense. | 

‘*Having read somewhere a hint, 
that elder bushes mixed with grain in 
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the mow would prevent its destruction 
by rats and mice, I was induced last 
year to try it; and found to my great 
satisfaction, that it had the desired 
effect. ‘The green branches should be 
spread thinly on the bottom; then be- 
tween every second layer in the mow, 
at the outer edge and on the top. My 
grain thus packed away, after being 
thrashed and stored, although accessible 
to these vermin, was left untouched by 
them. It would seem, that the elder is 
offensive to them, and by the above 
process its effluvia becomes incorpora- 


\ted with the grain, and causes them to 


shun it.’’ 





Cure for the Kidney Worm. 

Mr. Tucker —I heiewith enclose 
you a recipe which has in no instance 
failed to cure hogs of a disease very 
|generally fatal, the Kidney Worm. I 
have had them so bad that they would 
drag their loins for a week, and with all 
the experiments I could try they would 
|die. Three applications of from a half 
to a tea spoonful of rats-bane given in 
an apple or potato, for three days, has 
always effected acure. ‘The rats-bane 
should be good, and I say with confi- 
dence there is no injury to be sustained 
from its use to swine. L. T- 





Open and Close Barns for Hay. 

A writer in the Kennebec Farmer 
states, that he has practised for three 
years the curing of hay in an open old 
barn, with wide cracks between the 
boards, and for four years in one made 
tight by matching the boards with a 
plow and tongue, and painting the 
tongue of every board when nailed— 
that his hay in the tight barn has always 
been the brightest, best, more free from 
smoke and mould, and less affected by 
fermentation. He used salt in packing 
his hay, particularly that which has 
been exposed to storms in curing.— 
That which has been slightly damaged 
and salted was relished better by the 
eattle than that which was well cured 
without salt. 





Content and riches seldom go to- 
gether. 
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Manngement of Wood. 
WALNUT. 

Tue common walnut (Inglans regia,) 
is a native of Persia; but was once 
cultivated in this country as much for 
its wood as its fruit. It is a grayish- 
brown wood, with a fine grain; but, if 
it were not scarce, and could be obtain- 
ed by the builder for the same money 
as the woods now employed by him, it 
would be very unfit, on account of its 
flexibility and aptness to split, for all 
those situations where a weight is to be 
sustained; though it was sometimes 
used for this purpose in former times. 
It is now chiefly used for gun-stocks, 
handles to steel instruments, and for 
furniture. It is less liable to be attack- 
ed by worms than perhaps any other 
wood, excepting cedar. For some 
building purposes, particularly for some 
joiner’s work, it might be advanta- 
geously employed, could the supply be 
sufficient. 

MAHOGANY. 

This wood is the produce of a tree 
called the Swietenia mahogoni. It is 
much used by cabinet-makers, and fre- 
quently by joiners for doors, hand-rails, 
tops of counters, and other ornamental 
work. ‘The tree is a native of the 
West India Isles, and of the Bay of 
Honduras in America. On account of 
its costliness, it cannot be extensively 
used in this country by the carpenter, 
though its qualities are such as would 
make it otherwise desirable. ‘The Span- 
ish mahogany, or that whieh grows in 
the West Indies, is most esteemed, and 
is imported in lengths of about ten feet, 
and from twenty to twenty-six inches 
square. 

TEAK WOOD. 

Teak wood, or Indian oak, is obtained 
from the Coromandel coast. It is a 
light and durable wood, easily worked, 
and equal if not superior to oak in 
strength and stiffness. It is chiefly 
used for ship-building; a purpose for 
which it is well adapted, being of an 
oily nature, and yielding good tar. 

POPLAR. 

Several kinds of poplar grow in Eng- 

land, but none of them are frequently 


employed by builders. ‘The wood has 





‘a beautifully clean grain; it is light, 
though not very strong; is easily work- 
ed; and may be sometimes used for 
flooring in those situations where there 
cannot be much wear. 

The woods we have described are 
the most important of those used by 
the carpenter and joiner. ‘To distin- 
guish the one from the other, the reader 
must accustom himself to examine spe- 
cimens carefully ; for it is impossible, 
by any description, to give him a capa- 
bility of doing so. Our object has been 
to relate the characters and properties 
of the several kinds of timber, as dedu- 
ced from the experiments which have 
been made by practical and _ scientific 
men. ‘There is one thing, we think, 
that will particularly strike the reader’s 
attention, and should be constantly borne 
in mind: the same wood is not equally 
useful in different circumstances; and 
‘when we discover that it possesses du- 
rability in one situation, it by no means 
follows that it will have the same pro- 
perty in another. A wood may be 
admirably suited for floors, but it may 
be altogether unsuited for timbers, and 
all situations where great weights are to 
be sustained. 

DECAY OF WOOD. 

Allusion has been frequently made in 
the preceding remarks to the fact, that 
wood is, under some circumstances, 
susceptible of decay. Some woods de- 
cay much more rapidly than others; 
but they will all, in some situations, 
lose their fibrous texture, and, with it, 
their properties. But all circumstances 
are not equally favorable to decay ; for 
it will be evident that there must be 
some arrangement of causes to produce 
this effect. ‘To ascertain the causes 
which act upon woods, and effect their 
destruction, is an important object both 
to the builder and to the public; for, 
until this has been done, we cannot 
ever expect to ascertain any general 
principle that may guide us in our en- 
deavor to avoid those circumstances 
which have a tendency to encourage 
the destruction, or to propose a remedy 
for the evil. ‘The ravages which are 
constantly made upon all our works of 
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art, give a character of insecurity to our 
labors ; for the things which meu accom- 
plish with great perseverance and diffi- 
culty, in a length of time, are, in a few 
years, destroyed by invisible agents. 
In studying the decay of wood, “there 
are three things that demand our atten- 
tion, the causes, the circumstances under 
which those causes are most active, and 
the means by which they may be de- 
stroyed, or their effects in some degree 
neutralized. 
CAUSE OF THE DECAY OF TIMBER. 

All vegetable as well as animal sub- 
stances when deprived of life are sub- 
ject to decay. From a very early pe- 
riod, attempts have been made to pre- 
vent this decomposition; and in some 
degree these attempts have been suc- 
cessful, more especially with animal 
bodies. The Egyptians were acquain- 
ted with so perfect a means of embalm- 
ing animal substances, that the bodies 
of men and animals prepared by its) 
earliest inhabitants have combated for} 


centuries the influence of time, and) 


have been found in a perfect state by 
our contemporaries. ‘This being effec- 
ted, it is reasonable to hope that some 
means may yet be provided that shall 
arrest the destruction of vegetable sub- 
stances. It is not to be expected that it 
will ever be possible to give a perpetuity 
to a particular form of substance, but it 
is possible to remove in part the cause, 
and thus to give a lengthened continu- 
ance to one particular constitution of 
elementary principles. 

If the trunk or branch of a tree be 
cut horizontally it will be seen that it 
consists of a series of concentric layers, 
differing from each other in color and 
tenacity. In distinct genera or species 
of trees these layers present very diffe-| 
rent appearances, but in all cases the 
outer rings are more porous and softer, 
than the interior. Wood is essentially 
made up of vessels and cells, and the 
only solid parts are those coats which| 
form them. ‘These vessels carry the 
sap which circulates through the tree, 
gives life and energy to existence, and 
is the cause of the formation of leaves,| 
flowers and fruit. But when the tree is 
dead, and the sap is still in the wood, it 








becomes the cause of vegetable decom- 
position by the process of fermentation. 
Fourcroy, the celebrated chemist, says, 
there are five distinct species of vege- 
table fermentation, the saccharine, the 
coloring, the vinous, the ascetous, and 
the putrefactive. We are but very little 
acquainted with the process by which 
the decomposition is carried on, but the 
effect is certain unless the albumen, one 
of the constituent proximate principles 
of vegetable ‘matter, be disposed of, or 
be made to form with some other sub- 
stance a compound not subject to the 
same process of decay. We are, it 
appears, indebted to Mr. Kyan for the 
discovery that albumen is the cause of 
putrefactive fermentation, and the subse- 
quent decomposition of vegetable matter. 
CIRCUMSTANCES FAVORABLE TO VEGETA- 
BLE DECOMPOSITION. 

Wood is not equally liable to decay 
under all circumstances. When tho- 
roughly dried it is not so quickly de- 
composed as when in its green state, 
for in the latter condition it has in itself 
‘all the elements of destruction, and it is 
scarcely possible to prevent the effect 
if it be then used in building. But 
supposing the timber to be perfectly 
seasoned, it is more liable to decay un- 
der some circumstances than others. 
‘Timber is most durable when used in 
very dry places. ‘Time, however, which 
decays all things but the thinking prin- 
ciple, affects the hardest wood even 
when employed in the most advantage- 
ous circumstances. Yet timber which 
has been used in places where it receives 
‘no other moisture than that which it ab- 
sorbs from the atmosphere, has been 
known to last for seven or eight hun- 
dred years, though its elastic and cohe- 
sive powers are invariably injured. 
| When timber is constantly exposed 
to the action of water, the decomposi- 
tion effected will depend upon the na- 
ture and chemical composition of the 
substance. Vegetable matter is a com- 
pound, and an ingredient may be remo- 
ved without destroying the whole. A 
portion of wood may be soluble in wa- 
ter, but other parts are not; so that after 
a definite period the continued action of 
\water upon a piece of timber ceases, 
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and if it can sustain the influence of 
this cause until that period, there is no 
termination to its endurance, except 
from those casualties which it might 
have been able to bear in its original] 
state, but cannot after the removal of 
that portion of its substance soluble in 
water. Should a piece of timber that 
has been for a long time exposed to 
water, be brought into the air and dried, 
it will become brittle and useless: this 
is usually the case with the timber taken 
from peat bogs, unless it should happen 
to be impregnated with some mineral 
substance that has stayed the action of 
the water. 

When wood is alternately exposed to 
the influence of dryness and moisture it 
decays rapidly. It appears, from expe- 
riments that have been made, that after 
all the matter usually soluble in water 
has been removed, that a fresh macera- 
tion and contact of the air produces a 
state of matter in that which is left 
which renders it capable of solution. 
A piece of timber may then in this 
manner be more and more decomposed, 
until at last the whole mass is destroyed. 
The builder is sometimes compelled to 
use wood in places where it will be 
exposed to alternate dryness and mois- 
ture; fencing, weather boarding, and 
other works, are thus exposed. In all 
these cases he may anticipate the de- 
structive process and provide against it. 
The wood used in such situations should 
be thoroughly seasoned and then pain- 
ted or tarred, but, if it be painted when 
not thoroughly seasoned, the destruction 








will be hastened, for the evaporation of 


the contained vegetable juices is pre-, 


vented. 


There is one other circumstance to! 


be considered, the influence of moisture ' 
associated with heat. Within certain! 
limits the decomposition resulting from) 
moisture increases with the temperature. 
The access of the air is not absolutely’ 
necessary to the carrying on of this, 
process, ‘but water is; and as it goes on,| 
carbonic acid gas and hy drogen gas are 
given off. The woody fibre itself is| 
not free from this decomposition, for, as! 
the carbonaceous matter is abstracted by|| 





fermentation, it becomes more suscepti-|! 





‘ble of this change. ‘This statement is 
proved by the circumstance, that when 
quick lime is added to the moisture, the 
decomposition is accelerated, for it ab- 
stracts carbon. But the carbonate of 
lime produces no such effect: a practi- 
cal lesson may be learnt from this fact: 
if timbers be bedded in mortar, decom- 
position must follow, for it is a long 
‘time before it can absorb sufficient car- 
bonie asid to neutralize the effect, and 
the dampness which is collected by 
contact with the wet mortar increases 
the effect. When the wood and the 
lime are both in a dry state, no injury 
results, and it is well known that lime 
protects wood from worms. 

When the destructive process first 
becomes visible it is by the swelling of 
the timber and the formation of a mould 
or fungus upon its surface. ‘The fun- 
gus or cryptogamic plant rapidly in- 
creases, and soon covers over the whole 
surface of a piece of timber, having a 
white, grayish-white, or brownish hue. 
When the seeds of destruction are thu- 
once sown they cannot be readily eradi 
cated; it need not therefore be a mattet 
of surprise that many of the foreign 
woods used in this country have so lit- 
tle perpetuity when the reader is inform- 
ed, that the heat of the hold of the ves- 
sel in which they are brought is suffi- 
cient of itself to cover them with mould 
or mildew. Heat and moisture may be 
considered the prominent causes of the 
rapid decomposition of vegetable sub- 
stances. When wood is completely 
and constantly covered with water this 
effect is not produced, and we have an 
example in the fact, that, although those 
parts of a vessel which are subject to an 
occasional moisture are liable to dry rot, 
yet those parts which are constantly 
beneath the water are not ever thus 
affected; and although the head of a 
pile, which may be now and then wet- 
ted by the casual rise of the tide, and is 
then dried again by the sun, may be de- 
composed, yet those parts which are 
always covered with water have been 
found in a solid state after centuries of 
emersion. 

MEANS OF PREVENTING DECAY. 
It cannot be thought a matter of smal} 
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importance that we should have some 
means of preventing the decay to which 
wood appears to be so subject. Many 
experiments have been made under the 
hope of discovering a simple and effec- 
tive process for the accomplishment of 
this purpose. Whenever there is a de- 
sirable object which seems to offer a 
prospect of fame or wealth to him who 
can secure it, there will always be many 
persons who, impelled by a sanguine 
disposition, or by bad motives, will pro- 
pose schemes which are not founded on 
scientific principles, and frequently pro- 
duce more harm than good. This we 
have frequently seen, and in a time like 
the present, when all men seem to be 
speculating for an existence, rather than 
seeking wealth and honorable indepen- 
dence by the legitimate exertion of in- 
tellect or skill, the public are peculiarly 
exposed to the impositions of the weak 
and of the crafty. Scarcely a month 
elapses but we hear some nev’ specifics 
against the decay of timbe:, and yet 
when brought to the test of experiment 
they are found to be utterly useless.— 
Some fortunate observation, some unex- 
pecied result, as the patentees inform 
us, led to the discovery; and as to the 
reason why this or that process should 
be effective, they neither know nor care. 
We do not, however, in these censures, 
include the process proposed by Mr. 
Kyan, which we shall presently have 
occasion to explain. 
[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 





To the Farmers of Lilinois, 
On the impertance and practicability of 
growing fine wool on the wild herbage of| 
the uncultivated Prairie. 


Te produce of Illinois chiefly con- 
sists of corn, pork and beef. As these 
articles are raised by every farmer in 
the state, they are reduced to the lowest 
price ; to a price too low to allow of any 
hired labor in their production. Corn 
in many parts of the state is worth only 
ten cents per bushel. Hogs and cattle 
are raised to consume this corn, which, 
in its original shape, will not bear the 
cost of five miles land carriage. The 
pork and beef when made, is only worth 
two or three cents per lb. The cost in|) 
land and water carriage is two or three 





cents per lb., to convey it to New Or- 
leans, 

Thus, a farmer must give one half of 
his manufactured produce (for beef and 
pork are manufactured from grass and 
corn,) to carry the other half to market, 
It is time, then, to seek out some other 
article of produce of more value, into 
which to turn our grass and corn. 

This article is found in fine wool. 
Fine wool washed on the sheep’s back, 
is worth about 50 cents per lb. in the 
western markets of Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati. ‘The markets of France, Eng- 
land and the Eastern states, are open to 
us for wool, and 3 or 4 cents per |b., 
will carry it to either of those places. 
To those who may doubt if our rich 
soil, coarse herbage and warm summers, 
will allow of the production of fine wool, 
I will give the result of my experience, 
on a flock of 400 sheep, bred and ten- 
ded by me in this state, and upon this 
farm for 17 years. I am now enabled 
to present to the citizens of Illinois, a 
native breed of fine wooled sheep, sound 
in constitution, compact in form, and 
clothed with wool as fine as any produ- 
ced by Spain or Saxony.—These valua- 
ble animals graze upon the prairie in 
spring, summer and autumn, and are fed 
with hay and a small portion of corn in 
the winter. ‘They endure the heat of 
summer better than any of the coarse 
wooled breeds. ‘The numerous advan 
tages to persons wishing to grow fine 
wool from having a flock like this to re- 
sort to within the state, can be sufficiently 
appreciated only by those who have ex- 
perienced the weary toil and heavy ex- 
pense of importing a breed of animals 
so tender as sheep, and naturalizing 
them to the food, soil and climate of this 
State. 

I will now offer a few observations 
upon the management of a flock, by a 
farmer yet unprovided with tame grass. 
[ cannot consent that our citizens should 
wait until they have provided themselves 
with tame grass before they begin to 
establish their flocks, when there is more 
prairie grass burned, and more corn 
sold at 10 cents per bushel, than would 
yield an annual revenue to the state of 
itwenty millions of dollars, if turned in- 
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to sheep and wool. Let a farmer pro- 
cure from 50 to 200 ewes of any breed, 
in the best and cheapest way he can, 
then put to them a fine wooled ram. It 
will almost double the quantity of wool 
the first cross; the ram should be put 
to the ewes in the last week in October, 
and not taken out before the Ist of Janu- 
ary.—The flock should be taken into 
the prairie by the first dawn of day, and 
there watched by a lad until sunset. It 
will be well to burn a piece of prairie 
late, so as to afford green pasture ull the 
frost sets in. Shelter is necessary for 
sheep; a shed twelve or fifteen feet 
broad, and high enough to walk under. 





is found to be the best; this should be 
closed at the back and end, and left open 
to the south. ‘The lot in front of the 


shed should be an acre or more, sur-|| 


| 


rounded by a wolf and dog proof fence. | 
Racks should run down the back of the 
shed, and troughs should be placed un- 
der them to receive the shelled corn. 
Observe, when the sheep are feeding, 
if they can all get at the troughs and 
racks at once,—if they cannot, the weak 
ones will be starved during the winter. 
The hay stacks should for convenience 
of foddering, be built as close as possi- 
ble to the front of the shed. ‘The quan- 
tity of hay should be estimated at a ton 
for every ten sheep, and the quantity of 
shelled corn at a half pint per day for 
each sheep. If the corn is cracked, so 
much the better. Sheaf oats, cut rather 
green, will answer the purpose of both 
hay and corn; when tame grass pastures 
are reserved for fall and winter, but little 
corn or hay will be wanted. And until 
then, the sheep must be fed with a little 
corn or hay in the autumn, so as not to 
let them sink in condition when winter 
comes in. ‘The young sheep, the lambs 
of the previous spring, should be sepa- 
rated from the flock in the fall, and kept} 
by themselves all the winter. Care 
should be taken that the ram should not 
get to these till the following autumn, 
when they will compose part of the ewe 
flock. Want of attention to this partic- 
ular, has ruined many flocks. Be care- 
ful not to let the flock graze in the spring 
on those parts of the prairie that have 
been overflowed, where green grass 








|shoots first, it will give them the rot. 
‘lake care not to drive the sheep fast, 
to and from pasture. A flock driven 
fast, (that is, faster than their naturally 
slow pace) will get poor, even on good 
pasture, when a slow driven flock will 
get fat. The flock should not be shorn 
before the last of May, or the first of 
June, and a week before shearing, the 
sheep should be well washed. Persons 
desirous of improving their flocks, may 
obtain from the subseriber, a single ram 
for $25. If more than one is taken by 
the same purchaser, $20 each, and a 
few choice ewes for $7 each. 
GreorGE FLOWER. 

Albion, Edwards county, Illinois. 








For the Western Farmer. 
Seed Corn. 
To the Editor of “ The Western Farmer.” 

Sirn,—F arming is certainly the bases 
of living, and who is there that does 
not wish to live? Not the sober, in- 
dustrious, thriving farmer—these wish 
to live, and to live well: and this is 
something like the wish of all sane per- 
sons; but to live well, requires good 
management, for which knowledge is 
essential; and this none have until they 
have acquired it. However, I am of 
the opinion that I know nothing but 
what I have learned; and as all are in- 
terested in agriculture, horticulture, &c. 
—and also in doing to and for others, 
as we would wish (if we act rationally,) 
they should do to and for us ;—and, as 
I have thought for many years, and do 
vet think it to be a duty even in very 
small matters and things, if in posses 
sion of a better way or plan than others 
are, to inform them thereof; especially 
if in so doing, I do myself no harm; 
and this is the duty of all, * do thyself 
no harm ;”’ this maxim I think will hold 
good, in every possible application, and 
now, being of the opinion that I know 
of a better method of selecting seed 
‘corn than any I have yet heard of, (and 
I have heard of many) I will therefore, 
through the medium of your highly 
interesting and useful publication ‘* The 
Western Farmer,’”’ make known to my 
brother farmers the mode referred to.— 
When cutting corn tops, or at the time 
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when the corn is sufficiently ripe for 
that operation, pass through the field 
with a sharp knife, cutting off the ends 
of the husks of the ears of corn (and 
as many as you think needful) as are 
then fully ripe; these may be known by 
their hanging down and the husk dry ; 
these ears are the ‘first fruit”’ or the 
first ripe, and however these ears may 
be mixed in a general crop, they are 
easily known when husking, being thus 
marked; keep this corn free from wet 
or damp for planting the next season, 
for which I would assign many reasons, 


but they are not needed by the philo-)) 


sophic farmer; but one reason is, corn 


from seed selected in this way, will be}! 


ripe sooner than that produced from 
seed selected in any other way that I 
have known; and thus by continuing}, 
the practice from year to year there 
may be great improvement made in the 
breed of corn. You may make the 
selection in the above manner from any 
breed of corn your fancy may choose ; 
try it, and profit thereby. 
B. GoLpsBerry. 
Dec. 23d, 1839. 


Another Method. 

Mr. Eprror,—I admire the spirit 
and disposition manifested by the above 
writer, and agree with him, that it is, 
not only the duty, but the interest of 
every practical, scientific, and observing 
farmer, to communicate the result of his 
experiments and observations, through 
the same or a similar medium, although 
his practice in cultivating the soil may 
have been on a small scale—and on 
this ground “I also will show my 
opinion.”’ 
has omitted some of the most essential 
points in the selection of seed corn; so 
now for my practice. As for the time, 
the writer is correct, but instead of a 
knife, I would take my basket, and 
pluck off the ear, (for it will never be 
any better for seed, if ripe,) taking great!) 
care to select from the largest, thriftiest) 
stalks, especially those that have the 
greatest number of large, plump ears 
on a stalk, and well filled out at the 
nose, (upper end) if a kernel on the tip, 
the better; if this practice is followed 


I observe the above writer) 





yearly it will increase the number of 
ears on the stalks, generally; when a 
sufficient quantity is gathered, break off 
the butts as near to the corn as may be, 
strip off the husks, (excepting a few on 
‘one side,) if any of the ears do not suit 
the fancy when stripped, lay them by 
for other use, trace up (by braiding the 
husks) in traces of convenient length, 
hang them up in the chamber, garret 
or corn-house, no danger from the cold. 
I know, indeed, some farmers practice 
‘hanging seed corn in the kitchen, even 
'where there is great heat ; a very bad 
practice, it certainly injures the germi- 
nating quality. I have known seeds 
(especially pumpkin) entirely spoiled 
by a little too much heat, but cold will 
‘never injure any seeds that are fully 
ripe. 

It is of great and essential benefit for 
any crop, either for the field or garden, 
that the seed be selected from the first 
ripe, and best quality. 

What I have written is the result of 
long experience, practice and critical 

observation, by, gentlemen farmers, 

Your humble servant, 

Otp Srxty- Nive. 

P. S. Perhaps in a future number, I 
may write something on the subject of 
preparing seeds, and planting, if no one 
better qualified offers. 8S. N. 
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For the Western Farmer. 
Cause of the Mad Itch. 

Mr. Farmer,—In the fourth number 
of your work, page 121, I observed 
some remarks on the disease of cattle 
called the mad itch, by David Simms.— 
As Mr. Simms has given no satisfactory 
history of the cause of the disease— 
(only the symptoms and remedy,) I 
have thought proper to give you my 
‘views on the subject: some years since 
ithe complaint was quite common in this 
section of country, and several of my 
neighbors having lost their most valu- 
‘able cattle by it, I was induced to make 
observations and enquiries into the 
‘cause. I found that this disease univer- 
‘sally showed itself in the early part of 
‘the fall—and each case that came under 
my notice happened to be milch cows. 
‘I noticed that invariably the subjects of 
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this dreadful malady, were suffered | to 
feed with the swine on the green corn 
eut up and thrown over to them. The 
last case, I remember, was immediately 
under my own care; I suffered her to 
eat with my hogs, of the green corn 
cut up and thrown over the fence to the}, 
hogs; and I frequently noticed her eat- 
ing the stalks that had been chewed by 
the hogs and spit out. Some eight or 
ten days thereafter, she was taken with 
the disease described by Mr. Simms, 
and in less than 48 hours was dead. 
Having made enquiry of those who had 
lost cows by the disease, they informed 
me that every case they had been ac- 
quainted with, had been fed in like 
manner with swine; therefore I con- 
clude that the disease is caused by the! 
saliva of the hog taken into the mouth| 
of the cow, from eating the chewed 
corn stalks. 

I would beg leave to ask of you or 
some of your correspondents, to give in 
the Western Farmer, the most approved 
plan of a hay-press ; some of my neigh- 
bors are engaging in the hay business, 
and information on the subject would be 











gratefully received by them and me.—} 


From a recent visit to T'anner’s Creek, 
Dearborn County, Indiana, I discover 
the farmers there, cultivate grass to some 
extent. I saw many hay-presses erec- 
ted there, but from the press of business 
did not get an opportunity to examine 
minutely their plans—perhaps some of 
your subscribers in that section could 
give us some valuable information both) 
with regard to the hay-press and the 
manner and management in general of 
the grass or hay business. I would be 
glad to see a cut of the most approved 
press in the Farmer—in short I would 
be much pleased to see cuts more fre- 
quently in your work, of agricultural 
instruments, cattle, stock &e. 

Another question—in preparing wheat 
er oat stubble for timothy, would you 
plough the stubble if heavy, under, or 
would you burn it so as to make the 
ground more even? 
tivate new ground a few years, (to use 
a common expression, to kill the wild- 
ness,) before sowing grass seed, or to 
sow it while fresh and new, so soon as 











Is it better to cul-), 
stop effusions of blood, when almost 





Wit can be cleared and prepared? It is 
the practice in this country, to select 
ssideling g ground to erect stables and barns 
on, to keep them from getting muddy 
around. Is this wisdom ?——could you 
give light on this subject? 
Yours, &c. 
T. P. ArnmsTrone. 
Bethlehem, Indiana, Dec. 28th 1839. 
ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

Tue cuts will be introduced as soon 
as we can obtain the best models and 
samples. 
| Stubble, if it be new ground, and 
subject to wild grasses, burn it; if old 
ground, many years improved, turn it 
under, and cover well with the furrow ; 
after the seed is sown, roll it with a 
good roller to smooth the surface for 
‘mowing: seed down new forest ground, 
but be careful that it be cleared of all 
the trees and brush. It is a very slo- 
venly way of clearing land, to leave 
half the trees standing girdled—more 
work to clear the land afterwards, than 
at first, besides the damage to the crop. 
[Immaterial whether the barn or stable 
stand on level or sideling ground ; but be 
sure and have the yard where you fod- 
der your stock, so situated as not to 
lose the draining of your manure ; better 
if it be a little dishing, or a little hollow 
at the farther side from the barn, on 
good hard ground that will not be liable 
to tread up, and be muddy. Such is 
our opinion, in brief, on the subjects re- 
ferred to; however, we hope some of our 
correspondents will give their views and 
experience on these subjects. —Eb. 





Lime. 
Lime is said to be an excellent reme- 
dy for burns or sealds: equal propor- 


tions of lime, water, and any kind of 


oil, made into a thin paste, and immedi- 
ately applied and repeatedly moistened, 
will speedily remove the effect of a 
burn; and if applied later, even when 
the blister has risen, the remedy never 
fails. This paste has been known to 


every thing else has failed. Dry lime 
thrown into a flesh wound is always 
healing. 














